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** We L, who ever heard the like ?*’ cried Fanny 
Harper, as she entered the parlor and threw her- 
self upon the sofa. ‘‘ Guess, mamma, if you can, 
what has h ippened.”? 

**I’m sure I don’t know. Perhaps Sam and Tom 
have been quarreling. Dear me, what torments 
those children are !”? 

**No; they are both at school. Guess again, 
mamma.”’ 

** Well, then, I dare say that that odious Mrs. 
Sharp has been hinting that I wear false hair. 
False hair, indeed! Why st 

** No such thing,’? interrupted Fanny; ‘* ten 
times worse !°? 


ts 


** Ten times worse /*? cried Mrs. Harper, turning 


pale. ‘Oh, Fanny; tell me.’ 

**Weil,”? said Fanny, sobbing, ‘‘ Julia Somers is 
engaged !*° 

** Engaged? Well, I wonder what people will 
come to next!*? 

** Yes, really engaged. 
whom | thought I could place perfect confidence, 
it was Julia Somers. Only a month ago she joined 
Oh, mamma, how 


If there was a girl in 


our Anti-matrimonial Society. 


Ios 


can girls be so foolish! Poor Julia! 

‘* Why, what can you mean, Fanny?’ asked a 
lady, who happened to be present. ‘* Is it pos- 
sible that Julia is about to marry a man so un- 
worthy of her? Who is the dreadful creature to 
whom she is engaged ?”? 

‘* His name is George something—Thornton, I 
believe.”? 

‘* Is he intemperate ?”? 

** Mercy, no! How could you think of such a 
thing? His morals are good enough.” 

£* Perhaps he is an ignoramus then, or——”’ 


VoL. xxxur1 —5 


** No, no, no; he is a very ine young man, as 
rich as Crassus, very sensible, and so handsome! 
Half the girls in town are dying for him.” 

**Indeed! Then why is Julia so much to be 
pitied ?”’ 

‘“* Why, because she is to be married,’ said 
Fanny, impatiently—(she had turned an old maid’s 
corner.) 

‘*] confess that I cannot see the great hardship, 
after all,*> suggested Mrs. Harper. ‘* But there’s 
the dinner bell.” 

Fanny declared, however, that she had no appe- 
tite for dinner, so to her own room she went to 
write a long letter to Julia, in which she pointed 
out the trials of married life, and in the most af 
fecting manner warned her friend to beware of the 
fatal step. What did Julia Somers with this let- 
ter? She read it to George, and George twisted it 
into twenty lamp-lighters, and the twenty lamp- 
lighters were in requisition on a certain happy 
evening of the next week, when Julia ceased to be 
Julia Somers. 

Months passed away, and Fanny, at Julia’s 
earnest desire, came to spend a few days with the 
youthful bride. The bright color and the playful 
smile still dwelt upon her cheek and lip as of yore, 
and Fanny might have forgotten that this was not 
the Julia Somers of her early love had not the ap- 
parition of a man’s hat and coat in the hall re- 
called her to her senses. 

** Well,” thought Fanny,‘ I’m determined to 
have as little to do with her husband as possible. 
Not a word will I speak except when he asks a 
question, for I am resolved to hate him with all 
my heart.’ 

To hate George Thornton—the man who adored 
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her dear Julia, who was so handsome, so sensible, 
so brimful of love and kindness for every living 
thing! Rash resolve! 
Fanny had opened her heart to the influence of his 
thousand-and-one good qualities, and he ‘‘ under- 


In the space of one hour 


stood her.” The week passed pleasantly, and 
Fanny went home and wrote verses. 

It was very odd, she thought, and, my reader, 
you must think as she did, that certain persons of 
the masculine gender were constantly interfering 
with her most private reflections. If she walked, 
she feared meeting some among the number; if 
she remained at home she was sure they would 
be there to torment her; if she read, the heroes of 
the novelist or historian would take the shapes of 
the Mr. Thompsons, the Mr, Smiths or the Mr. 
Joneses of her acquaintance; if she visited, what 
if Mr. So-and-so should be there ?—if she dreamed, 
Mr. So-and-so certainly was there. Poor Fanny! 

The years of the life of Fanny Harper were 
many. Her younger brothers and sisters wonder- 
ed that she had never an offer, and Fanny herself 
wondered—and rejoiced—at least she said so. One 
morning Mrs. Harper and her five daughters were 
seated together in the parlor, when a violent ring 
was heard at the door. It was time for papa’s re- 
turn, but that was not papa’s ring, they were all 
sure. Great, therefore, was their surprise, when 
Mr. Harper, puffing and panting, roiled into the 
room, bearing high above his head a letter with a 
great masculine seal. 

** A letter—from a gentleman, as I know by the 
flourish he has made in that great M,”’ cried Kate, 
standing on tip-toe and trying to read the address 
of the letter. 

** A love letter, did you say ?** cried Matilda. 

** Oh, it’s for me, then,” said Fanny, decidedly. 

** For me, you mean,” cried Lucy, who bore the 
only pretty face of the family. 

*Isn’t it for me?’ asked Ann, as she remem- 
bered that Mr. Gustavus Thorp had walked home 
with her the last time she was caught in a shower. 

The matter was speedily settled, however, by 
Kate, who had contrived to gain possession of the 
letter, and was reading ‘* Miss Frances Harper’? 
in no gentle voice. 

** Give it to me directly, and don’t tease me so, 
Kate,” cried Fanny. 

* Wait a minute till I've found out who it’s 
from,’’ said Kate, peeping under the seal. ‘* Let 
me see—Thom—Thomas! there, do take it.” 

My dear reader, did you ever write, receive or 
read a love letter? 

** Not I, thank fortune,’ 
bachelor, 

** Nor ft» sighs poor Aunt Nabby. 

** That's a secret,’’ whispers pretty Ellen. 

Well, then, to you who know nothing of such 
matters, an explanation or even a sight of Fanny’s 
letter would be unintelligible ; and as for you who 
have already dozens of your own, you can, of 
course, feel little curiosity respecting this one. 


growls the cross old 
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Besides, what right have I to read you Fanny’s 
secrets ? 

Fanny came down to dinner with an air of dig- 
nity quite unusual to her. 

**Do tell us who the letter is from?’ asked 
Lucy. 

** Shall you say yes??? called Sam, from the end 
of the table. 

** Of course she will, and we shall be uncles 
and aunts,’? roared Tom. 

** Thomas, leave the table directly,’’ cried Mrs. 
Harper. . 

** Yes, mamma,” said Tom, encouraged by the 
blushes and titters of the four sisters; ‘* but is it 
for saying that Fanny would say yes, or that we 
should be uncles and aunts ?”? 

**Go away, you naughty boy!*? and Tom was 
gone. 

When dinner was over, Fanny took her mother 
aside and begged her to read the letter. 

** Well,” said Mrs. Harper, after a silence of 
thirty-five minutes, “‘a very pretty letter, I must 
say—but who is this Thomas Somerby ?”’ 

** Why, mamma,” replied Fanny, *‘ I don’t ex- 
actly remember ever seeing him, but——”’ 

** Ah, well, that’s of mo consequence. You shall 
answer this letter directly—just the situation for 
Let me see—lives in-the country during the 
La, we can take the children 


you. 
summer months. 
and spend at least four out of the year with you 
every season.”* 

** Dear mamma, you forget that I am at the head 
of the Anti-matrimonial Society.’? 

** But that’s of no consequence. Only think of 
your friend Julia . Such a nice house—such 
elegant furniture—such a sweet baby as she has! 
And two of her sisters with her all the time !”’ 

** Yes, Julia seems very happy; and do you 
know, mamma, she has really urged me of late to 
be more charitable in my opinions of gentlemen. 
After all, I have possibly been too severe.” 

Fanny retired to her own room to meditate upon 
Mr. Somerby. A tap at her door aroused her 
from the reverie into which she had faNen, and 
Kate, with an air of great importance, made her 
appearance. 

** And so, Fanny, you are really going to take 
this Mr. What’s-his-name? You needn't blush, 
for mamma has told us all about it, and we have 
planned out about the dresses and everything; and 
after you are married you know I shal] have your 
room, for papa says I may. And there’s another 
thing, which I must not tell you. Oh, Fanny, 
I hope I shall have a love letter one of these 
days.”’ 

Fanny hardly knew whether to laugh or cry, but 
in spite of the grave face which she thought it ex- 
pedient to put on, several little smiles twinkled in 
her eyes—smiles that said, ‘‘ Kate, you are a dar- 
ling, but I mustn’t let you know I think so.” 

** Well,” continued Kate, **have you written 
the answer? Let me see it, do. Come now, I 
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sha’n’t tell the girls what pretty things you say to 
him.”? 

** Katy,’’ said Fanny, solemnly, ‘* you must not 
talk any more about the matter. I confess that it 
is very hard to disappoint you all, to distress him, 
but it must be done.” 

Now, if there was anything that Kate particu- 
larly disliked, it was to see tears shed by anybody 
for any reason; therefore, as she began to suspect 
that Fanny meditated some such act, she lost no 
time in retreating. 

When Fanny came down to tea, she was assailed 
by a host of questions, congratulations and kisses, 
from papa, mamma, her four sisters and three bro- 
thers. 

** How dy’e do, Mrs. Somerby ?”? asked one. 

** Now for the wedding-cake,”? shouted Tom. 

** You'll let me be bridesmaid, won’t you ?”? 
urged Ann. 

** And if Mr. S. gives you a gold watch, won’t 
you give me your old one ?”? asked Matilda. 

Atter tea no one seemed inclined to set about 
iny regular employment. Papa held his news- 
paper before his eyes as usual, but it was at last 
discovered by Kate that it had been upside down 
for an hour. Mamma’s knitting work lay quietly 
in her lap, while her thoughts wandered olf to a 
certain fine house in the country, where several 
» children ran about, bearing a decided resem- 
Matilda, Ann and 


Lucy, withdrawn into a snug corner, debated the 





blanee to her daughter Fanny. 


questions whether he were handsome or otherwise ; 
if he had dark hair or light; if he had’ not several 
brothers, &ec. 

Dreams, such as had never visited them before, 
came this night to the members of the Harper 
family. <A tall, melancholy man, with black hair, 
black eyes, black whiskers and black coat, dis- 
turbed the slumbers of the gentle Fanny; mamma 
talked in her sleep of * fine establishment—just 
the thing for Fan;—don’t you think so, pa???) And 
Mr. Ii. answered without waking, ‘* Yes, my dear; 
he’ll put his name on my notes, I dare say.” 
Pretty little young men, brothers of Mr. Somerby, 
flitted around the apartments of Lucy and of Ann, 
while visions of plum cake danced temptingly be- 
fore the eyes of Tom and Sam. 

Poor Fanny was in sad perplexity. Her mamma 
had expressed it as her opinion that the match was 
a desirable one; she had even hinted that her 


daughter might never have ** another chance,’ 
and that fur her part, she should depart in peace 
should she see her family comfortably settled for 
life. 

And Fanny’s filial affection conquered all her 
scruples, and she resolved to see, to accept Mr. 
Somerby. 

** Yes,’? said she to herself, as she again dwelt 
upon the tenderness of the pr@cious letters, ‘* the 
sacrifice must bé made. I must gratify my dear 
mother, even though it be at the expense of my 
own happiness. I will be Mrs. Somerby.”’ 


Fanny looked out upon the quiet sky, the moon 
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and stars, and thought, ‘* How fine a tale could be 
made from this—a daughter sacrificing herself for 
the sake of her mother!’ 

It was time to write her answer to the letter; 
but how should she begin? Must it be with ** Mr. 
Somerby, sir??? Oh, no, that was too formal. 
With ** My dear sir ?”? 
And when this matter had been settled and the 


letter fairly written, the equally important question 


‘hat was too affectionate. 


remained how she should subscribe herself. Was 
she to be ‘* Yours, respectfully,’ or ** truly,”’ or 

A difficult 
problem! But all things have an end, and the 
l Then it was that Fanny’s heart 
What if Mr. 8. should not fancy 


Perhaps her note was too cold, 


‘‘ sincerely,’ or ** affectionately ?”” 
etter was sent. 
began to quake. 
her handwriting ? 
maybe too hot; he might not expect an answer so 
soon and would be shocked at her haste. But all 
these heart-quakings were in vain—the letter was 
gone! 

To pass away the time which now hung heavily 
upon her hands, Fanny called to tell Julia the 
whole story. The kind friend was in raptures. 
‘¢ Just the man for you, my dear,’’ she cried. ** So 
he says he has met you in your walks and at 
church. Well, I can imagine how he looks; he’s 
the very image of my husband, I’ve no doubt.” 

Fauny next called upon the second directress of 
the Anti-matrimonial Society, a young lady of an 
uncertain age, and informed her that for private 
reasons she must resign her own office, begging 
her friend to make this resolution known to the 
society at their next meeting. Meanwhile the four 
sisters ran to tell the news. Each had her own 
particular friend who must not be forgotten, and 
in the course of two days it was known to all 
Fanny’s acquaintances that the fair damsel had 


i The third day passed, and 


been wooed and won. 
there had come no letter from the impatient lover. 
Fanny resolved not to sleep a wink that night. 
‘‘ What will become of me ?? thought she; “T 
must be in love!*? In the midst of her despair she 
tell asleep. 

The next morning a little note, sealed with 
‘‘ Forgive and forget!*? was brought from the 
office. Fanny ran to her own room to read it at 
her ease, pressing it to her lips all the way up 


stairs. Behold the note opened. 


«‘ Dear Fanny”—(** Why, how bold !*? thought 
she)—‘* We have been amusing ourselves at your 
expense by writing you a letter signed * Thomas 
Somerby.’ We are afraid that we have carried 
the matter too far, and must now beg you to 
think of this imaginary person no longer. Now 
don’t be angry, Fanny dear, for we are both quite 
sorry, and are ready to hunt up for you a real Mr. 
S., who will write better letters than the pretended 
one. 

** Affectionately, 
“© Jucia AnD GEORGE.”’ 
At last she slowly 


Fanny sat iike one petrified. 
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rose, looked in the glass to know if she were pale, 
tried to faint away, and called her mamma, Mrs. 
Harper's indignation knew no bounds, 

** And so we shall have no wedding, after all,’ 
said Ann. 

‘* And we sha’n’t have our new dresses,”’ sighed 
Matilda. 

** And there'll be no wedding-cake, 
Tom. 


«* Nor any nephews and nieces,” added Sammy. 


. 


screamed 


“It was that horrid George Thompson,” sug- 
gested Fanny. 
d Kate. 


And everybody, vexed and disappointed, turned 


‘* What an impertinent fellow,” cri 
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away to fret, to wonder and to scold. Ann and 
Lucy ran to burn up the verses which they had 
written about wedded bliss; Kate descended to 
the kitchen to tell the story there, and Sam and 
Tom having vented their disappointment in be- 
stowing upon Mr. George Thompson the name of 


** weak sister,’? departed for school. 

*“*T thought it was a hoax all the time,’’ said 
Fanny, the next time she met Julia. 

“Oh, did you? Well, I am glad of it. We 
were afraid that you did not suspect it.’” 

‘La! as if J should every marry returned 


Fanny. 


IN AO & OO 


THE 


Tne soft breath of evening was swaying the long 
grass and waving the flowers that bloomed around 
the cottage door, or stealing through the lattice 
lifted the curls from the brow of a sleeping infant, 
while the moonbeams danced over those heavenly 
features as though they loved to linger round any- 
thing so beautiful. But the signet of Death was 
stamped upon that cherub brow, and the destroyer 
had marked it for his own. The spirit was even 
now ready for its flight, and as the evening breeze 
sighed through the casement, it wafted on its pin- 
ions the music of rustling wings, and voices too 
sweet for aught save Heaven. The little one 
opened its languid lids, and the form of his guar- 
dian angel bent over the couch. 

. 


**Grieve not, child of earth,*? whispered the 


flute-like tones, *‘ grieve not that thou art snatched 
from sin and sorrow. Mourn not for the heart- 
stricken ones who will gather round thy bier; thou 
shalt still linger near them; in many a lovely form 
shalt thou come a ministering spirit to hover o’er 


their pathway, and when life’s journey is ended, 
to waft them to a brighter and happier world.” 
The low tones died away upon the air, and 
Death’s icy finger touched the current of life; he 
removed the gem and left only the frail and beau- 
tiful casket. The mother’s heart pined in loneli- 
ness when her cottage-home no longer rang with 
the music of an infant’s voice. Often she turned 
from the silent dwelling to soothe her grief amid 
the flowers where the little one had loved to wan- 
der. Thege, upon a mossy bed, a violet was un- 
folding its delicate petals to the light, and as she 
watched its growing loveliness and felt her heart 
caimed by its lessons of humility and peace, she 
knew not that the smile of her lost one was beaming 


forth from the mild blue depths of the violet’s cup. 


———_ 
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Thus he bloomed upon her path, and when his life 
of fragrance had been breathed out for her, there 
was given him the pinions of an_airy songster, and 


light gathered over the cot, he cheered his 


as tw 
mother’s heart by a gush of soft, sweet melody, 
and she wondered why, in the warblings of that 
bird-like voice, there lingered a spell drawing her 
heart from earth, like the whisper of angels, and 
calling her away to rejoin the loved and lost ones 
in the spirit-land. 

Soon she heard no more his joyous song at morn 
beneath her lattice, and she missed the gentle 
music of his evening lay; but he still hovered 
over her pathway ’mid the folds of a fleecy cloud, 
guarding her from the sun’s bright rays by day, 
and by night gathering around her the canopy 
of his protecting love. As she gazed upon the 
gentle cloud which seemed to watch over her foot- 
steps, she could see in its silvery folds the robes 
of a guardian angel hovering near. And as the 
beams of sunset tinged its skirts with glory, it 
melted into the blue ether, and there a bright star 
shone forth, and the mother knew that the spirit of 
her cherub boy was beaming into her soul from its 
heavenly home, and keeping its silent vigils over 
her. 

Soon the messenger of Death came to summon 
her from earth, and the ebbing tide of life told that 
**the silver cord was loosed and the golden bowl 
was broken.”’ 

She looked away into the far blue depths of the 
firmament to gaze once more upon the star of her 
hope, but it had faded from heaven, and now her 
brow was fanned by an angel’s wing, and the mu- 
sic of that voice she so loved filled her ear, while 
a convoy of shining ones wafted her freed spirit to 
the realms of glory and immortal life. 
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PROFESSOR 


JOHN 


FROST. 


(See Plate.) 


THe number and diversity of the writings of the 
gentleman whose name we have placed at the 
head of this article, if presented to the world at 
one view, would excite astonishment, while the 
gratification and instruction which might be de- 
rived from them would amply repay the time re- 
quired for their perusal. Poetry, romance and 
criticism, all of a high order, would occupy a place 
in the collection, beside the valuable productions 
in the more important walks of the historian and 
the biographer, and the array of the whole would 
inevitably add to the already wide-spread reputa- 
tion of their producer. Perhaps no one whose 
lame appears in the list of the literati of Phila- 
delphia, has done more to elevate the lite rary cha- 
racter of the country than Professor Frost. Dis- 
daining to enter the politic 1] arena, to flatter the 


passions of the masses or pamper the ambition of 


partisan leaders, his varied and extensive produc- 


tions have ever been calculated to disseminate 


promote the cause of 


valuable information or to 
virtue throughout the land. 
Professor Frost’s family is one of the oldest in 


New E 


Frost, having emigrated from Devonshire, England, 


land, his ancestor, Nicholas 





g pate rnal 
in the year 1630, and settled in Kittery, now Eliot, 
Maine, where many of his descendants are still 
living. John Frost,the grandson of Nicholas, mar- 
ried a sister of Sir William Pepperell. His son, 
General John Frost, served as a captain in the old 
French war, which terminated in the canquest of 
Canada, and subsequently as colonel under Wash- 
ington at the siege of Boston, in 1775. His son, 
Nathaniel, settled in Kennebunk, Maine, where 
his eldest son John, the subject of the present no- 


tice, was born, January 26, 1800. He graduated 


at Harvard University in 1822, with distinguished 
honors. His course in college already gave rich 
promise of his future career, and he was almost 
immediately appointed principal of the Mayhew 
School, Boston, in which capacity he remained 
until the year 1828, when he came to reside in 
Philadelphia. In the following year he succeeded 
the Rev. John M. Brewer as principal of one of 
the most respectable academies for young ladies 
in this city. In 1838 he was appointed Professor 
of Belles Lettres in the High School of Philadel- 
phia. For a time the management of the institu- 
tion was suffered to remain in the hands of the 
special professors in their collective capacity as a 
faculty. Here the superior talent of Professor 
Frost as a disciplinarian and instructor shone con- 
spicuously, and it is chiefly to be attributed to his 
exertions that the widely extended reputation of 
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the school was commenced upon foundations which 
must ensure its stability. The increasing number 
of scholars rendering the addition of a presiding 
officer to the number of professors necessary, our 
celebrated townsman, A. D. Bache, LL.D., w 
called to the post, and the supervisory duties wer¢ 
of course, assumed by him. The success of the 
students in the department of Professor Frost was 
so marked, however, as to call forth encomiums 
from all who visited the institution, and the go- 
vernment of Marshall! College cordially responde 
to the unanimous applause of the public press in 
Philadelphia and throughout the state, by confer- 
ring upon its object the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. This happened in 1843. Two years 
afterwards Dr. Frost resigned his professorship in 
the High School, and has since, we believe, de- 
voted himself to the completion of his ** Pictor 
History of the World,’? a work of which the cha- 
racter and merits are familiar to our readers. 

As a conversationist, Professor Frost is particu- 
larly distinguished in his wide circle of friends. 


Those who have enjoyed much of his society 
struck with the depth and universality of his read- 
ing, the wide range of his anecdotes, his lively fan: 
and the happiness and force of his illustratio 
Devoid of the affectation and asperity so usual to 
those in his walk of life, his manner is character- 
ized by gentleness and simplicity, the indices of 


warm heart and benevolent hand, ever ready to 


, 1 
' 


succor and encourage talent or genius, whether 
in the inexperience of youth or in the manly strug- 
Though 


he possesses an accurate and extensive knowledge 


gle with poverty, adversity or neglect. 
of mankind, the openness of his heart and character 
is such that the artful and designing find him a fit 
subject for their operations—a fact to which all 
who are familiar with his private relations can bear 
ample testimony. His habits of composition are 
somewhat peculiar—in one less practised we mig 
say careless. He writes with rapidity, seldom re- 
vises or alters what he has penned, and most fre- 
quently reads it over for the first time on the printed 
proof. There are few writers, however, who can 
boast of a style more pleasing and forcible—few 
whose writings appear more elaborate and polished. 
The great circulation which Dr.’Frost’s histori- 
cal works have always obtained needs not now to 
be remarked. They are to be found throughout 
the length and breadth of our land, everywhere 
looked upon as authority, and everywhere de- 
servedly popular. The cause of this is undoubt- 
edly to be found by examining the character of the 
writings themselves, and we may, perhaps, render 
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an essential service to the youthful author by 
pointing it out. As a historian, Professor Frost is 
not merely a repeater of received facts, chrono- 
logically and in the language of cotemporary nar- 
ratives and documents, not a mere collector of the 
materials of history;—he makes no great parade 
of authorities, engages in no controversies as to 
simple matters of fact, but from the capacious 
chambers of his mind, where he has previously 
arranged his stores of knowledge, he tells a plain, 
straightiorward story. We do not find in his 
works, as in those of other authors we could name, 
the perpetually recurring statement that such an 
one states this to be the case, another that, while 
a third ditlers from both, but like a man who knows 
what he is saying, he tells how the factis. It is 
enough for him that he knows it. There are those 
who yet repent their temerity in having dared to 
call his statements in question. He attaches no- 
thing to the apparent importance or insignificance 


of the events he chronicles; he views them only 


as bearing upon the final result, or explaining v hat 
is already past. Without long digressions, witieut 
unprofitable generalizations, he goes d rectly to 
the end, swayed to neither side by his own feel- 
ings, confining his admiration exclusively to none, 
but always preferring naked truth to that party 
feeling which expresses itself only by forced 
dor or zealous advocacy. Professor Frost has yet 
another trait as an author which requires our no- 
tice; it is that national, that American feeling 
which pervades all his writings, and which pecu- 
liarly qualified him for the task he has performed, 
of recording the unexampled progress of our coun- 
try and perpetuating the achievements of her great 
men. It is a remarkable development of that pa- 
triotic spirit which ever has and which ever will 
animate the sons of America, which shal! not fail 
to fire their hearts and nerve their arms whenever 
a hostile hand is raised against her. It is a com- 
mendable feeling well worthy the descendant of a 


patriotic family. 


IN DO BO 


A VISION 


PART OF 


Her form was loveliness embodied— 
Not those 
Which we are apt to conjure up 


When the last hues of evening spread 


right and fairy shapes 


Their sou! entrancing charms around, 

Could equal her in beauty. 

Her rosy cheek, flushed with the joy of youth, 
Was clearer than a summer morn, 

W hen from the ocean’s golden breast 

The sun, uprising in a flood of light, 

Bursts into new existence. 

Her brow was white as alabaster— 

And when the purple veins meander’d 

It seem’d as though the God of Love 

Had set his seal, and left those bubbling founts 


OF BEAUTY. 


DREAM. 


Of life as tokens of his presence. 


Ne’er did the poet's wildest flight 


Conceive a joy of so much beauty. 
I could have gazed upon that form 
And breathed my life out in beholding her 
Yea—when the dews of Death sto« yb IM) 


And when my lab’ring lungs upheaved 

The hoarse and choking sigh— 

When Death himself at every pulse 

Seemed to tread heavier— 

Yea, then would I have turned my filmy eyes 
Aid as I took my last look of the eart 

Dying I would have gazed on her 


So much resembling heaven. 


A OD Se ORT OO 


LINES 


WRITTEN NEAR THE PICTURE OF A RUINED CASTLE, IN A LADY’S ALBUM 


I'ime was when many an ancient hall 
Was noisy with the minstrel’s song— 

When cottage roof and castle wall 
With gladsome music wildly rung. 


From climes remote, from lands unknown, 
The bard with buoyant spirit came ; 

The wild harp on his shoulder thrown, 
Would ready welcome ever claim. 


And happy were those days of yore, 
And joyous was the minstrel’s strain; 

But ah! those days are now no more— 
Those notes will never wake again. 


Hushed is the song and changed the scene, 
No more the bard’s sweet numbers fow— 


And halls where mirth and joy have bee 
Are laid in desolation low. 


On many a lonely heath-clad rock— 
On many a wild, forgotten sbore, 

A shattered arch withstands the shock 
Of Time, and tells of days of yore. 


Within the halls where lady fair 
And gallant knights once swept along, 
The mountain fox has made his lair, 
The midnight bird now wakes his song 


Gone is the gay and happy crowd— 
Silent the sounds of mirth and glee; 
O’er all the ivy weaves its shroud, 
And night winds make sad minstrelsy.—C.C. H. 
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NO. III. OF “SKETCHES ABROAD.” 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THIS MAGAZINE BY A CELEBRATED AMERICAN LITERARY LADY NOW TRAVELING IN EUROPE. 


Sunpay in Paris! How we miss the sweet bells, 
whose silver voices at home seem almost a neces- 
sary part of the Sabbath! Bells have been scarce 
iere since the Revolution—for it appears that the 
public have a habit of destroying them to convert 
them into cannon, or for some other purpose, in 
the first stage of a popular outbreak. At any rate, 
one rarely listems to the sound of a bell here; 


ind with the gavety of the open shops dancing be- 


fore one’s eyes and the music in the streets ring- 
ng in one’s ears, it is diilicult to believe this any- 
thing more than an ord uary day, in spite of the 
sober declarations of one’s own feelings and the 
positive dictum of the Almanac. 

But to-day is not only Sunday, it is one of the 
j 


lays upon which the show-loving Parisians cele- 





rate the fete of the ‘‘Baeuf-Gras.”? Every street 
Ss, in consequence, not only filled with delighted 
men, women and children, but with moustached 
and be-whiskered soldiery, while at every corner 
sit on horseback officers in lace and feathers, their 
tnsheathed swords glittering in the sunlight. It is 
said that the French people have a natural taste 


tor sudden tumults. To correct this morbid dis- 


position, the police of Paris is composed of the 


military. Soldiers are to be seen at the churches, 


theatres, balls, &c., as substitutes for constables ; 
every popular assembly or place of public amuse- 
ment is supplied with a few of them ;—here, there 
ind.elsewhere, the eye encounters a painted sign 
ipon a stout, impudent-looking stone building, 
with ** corps de garde’? distinctly legible on it; and 
on holidays, muskets bristle in your pathway at 
each turn, making the whole city resemble a great 

irrack, and gifting it with almost the only species 
of ** uniform’’-ity that can be said peculiarly to 
be long to it. 

But what is the Bauf-Gras ? 
means a ** fat ox;”? and we have feasted our eyes 


Why, truly, it only 


our palate eschews such luxuries) upon many a 
fatter one in the Philadeiphia markets than they 
exhibit here as entitled to enormous admiration ; 
but it is the ceremonies connected with this annua] 
exhibition that render it remarkable alike to stran- 
gers and to visitors. In a Catholic country the sea- 
son of Lentis, of course, one of some consequence. 
In Paris, the true ** land of Cocaigne,” (fairy-land 
of cookery, where, agreeably to the French com- 
mentators, ‘* meat fal!s from the sky ready cooked, 
ind roasted Jarks tumble into your mouth when- 
ever you open it to speak,’’) Lent becomes, natu- 


rally, a period of especial lamentation. Hence it 





is preceded for five or six weeks by the Carnival, 
during which every species of extravagance is in- 
dulged in; the streets through the day are pro- 
menaded by people in all sorts of antique and 
comical stage-costumes and disguises; at night, 
masquerade balls crowd the opera houses, theatres 
and various places of pubhe entertainment—and, 
} 


in short, the Parisian world runs half mad, and is 


ct itself in the wildest and most 





licensed to cond 


xtraordinary manner, without subjecting itself to 


particular restraint or observation, 


Two or three days before the termination of the 
carnival and commencement of Lent, (i. e., on the 
Sunday and Monday that precedes Ash Wednes- 
day,) this paroxysm of insanity is at its height, and 
in addition to the other eccentricities of the time, 


a mammoth ox, decorated with ribbons and laurel, 
and ridden by a child fantastically dressed, is pa- 
raded about the city, and is followed by a proces- 
sion @ cheval, en carosse, and partly on foot, of the 


Why all 


this is done we can find no one sufficiently erudite 


most oufré and ludicrous description. 
to enlighten us, but the custom is a very ancient 
as well as curious one, and the populace are very 
strongly attached to it. We fancy it is a species 
of appetitizer, encouraged by the butchers, who 
expect to be business-!ess for some weeks, as well 
as by those who are determined to make the most 
of a diet they are about reluctantly to abandon. 
It is what the grammarians would call an “ ante- 
cedent’’ expression of the popular anguish in view 
of the coming fast, and if it be true that ‘‘ in grief”? 
some people find ** eating a wondrous relief,’? 
Madame Pompadour, we think it was, who used 
to declare that when she was in distress nothing 
but ** salade au lard’? could assuage her afiliction, 

there is some common sense both in the display of 
the Beeuf Gras and the subsequent * lip-service’? 
bestowed upon in devouring it! 

Sunday, the Carnival and the Beu Gras together, 
constitute this, therefore, a day of unusual hilarity. 
The weather is as pretty, too, as if it had been ex- 
pressly ordered of the most fashionable poet for 
the occasion. Under these circumstances it is im- 
possible to exaggerate the festivity going on around 
us, the scenes of delirious merriment, and some- 
thing worse, to be met with in every quarter. 
The sound of the church organs mingle oddly with 
that of the drums and violins in the street to one 
unaccustomed to such a strange conjunction; but 
the antics of the men and women on stilts several 
feet high, attract one irresistibly to the window, 
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and once there, the lively crowd, the variety of 
dresses, the general excitement, the shows, the 
games, the theatrical character of the very tho- 
roughfare and its occupants, all rivet the attention 
and render no small amount of resolution necessary 
to enable one to withdraw. Indeed, Sunday is in 
itself a day of unusual festivity in Paris. All the 
public buildings are thrown open to the masses on 
that day. A new play or a new opera is always 
brought out upon Sunday evening. The finest 
balls, the choicest public or private entertainments, 
&e. &c., are invariably arranged for the Sabbath; 
and it would be considered a fearful blow at 
Liberty herself to deprive this day of its special 
privilege of enjoyments. It is said of Charles X. 
that his most arbitrary political acts only excited a 
little verbal indignation, but he resolved once 
upon closing the shops on Sunday, and the whole 
population of Paris was instantly exasperated to 
frenzy ! 

Let us drop into the church of St. Roch while 
we are waiting for the procession of the Beuf- 
Gras. There is nothing very imposing about it 
externally—in truth, it is rather a sombre, shabby- 
genteel edifice in point of countenance; but the 
royal family worship in it on account, we conjec- 
ture, of its contiguity to the Tuileries—and we 
may chance to get a peep atthe queen. The king 
Louis Philippe) is not disposed so carelessly to 
mix with the multitude; he seldom stirs out with- 
out a retinue of attendants, and all their care can- 
not keep him from being made the target of those 
who fancy themselves the representatives of their 
country’s wrongs, or would make themselves the 
avengers of their own. The queen, on the con- 
trary, is generally admired. She drives about al- 
most without attendance, experiencing very little 
annoyance from the crowd, except that of being 
earnestly stared at, to gratify the curiosity of a few 
mealless juveniles, (we had almost said ragged 
ones, but whatever else they may do with rags, the 
poorest people here certainly do not attempt to 
wear them in public,) or to solve the doubts of those 
who wonder if kings and queens are composed of 
the same human materials as themselves. 

The flight of steps in front of St. Roch are not 
handsome, and yet how their dingy length attracts 
one’s attention. How many a sanguinary struggle 
they have witnessed! How can the queen pass 
up them without a shudder, when she recollects 
that from their height shouted the mob collected 
to see Marie Antoinette led to execution !—that 
Buonaparte deluged them with blood in clearing 
them with his cannon of the same mob under the 
Directory !—and that upon them in 1830 was made 
one of the fearfullest stands against the royal sol- 
diery! But Paris is full of similar sad remem- 
brances, and in the eyes of those familiar with them 
they probably excite no particular emotion. 

Let us pass in. They are celebrating High 
Mass. The music and singing are renowned as 
being very superior here on such occasions, and 
as the church itself is richly decorated, besides, in 
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the interior, the influx of strangers and citizens, 
as spectators, auditors and worshipers, is very 
Like the rest of the churches in Paris, St. 


The body of the church 


great. 
Roch contains no pews. 
is occupied with chairs, more or less plain, upon 
which all classes seat themselves without distine- 
tion of rank and apparel. Here there is perfect 
equality. 

Groups of statuary in white marble, and valuable 
paintings upon sacred subjects, ornament, you see, 
the numerous side recesses that are called chapels, 
and each of which bears a separate pious appella- 
tion. In the rue d’Argenteuil, back of this church, 
stands the house where the great Corneille died ; 
and on yonder pillar that supports the organ gal- 
lery is a mural monument to his memory, erected 
in 1821 by the Duke of Orleans. Monuments are 
abundant here, all of them covering with elaborate 
laudation distinguished names, and some few really 
distinguished men. That elegant shrine so glow- 
ingly ornamented with gilt bronze mouldings—the 
one in the rear of the high altar—is of Cedar of 
Lebanon, the wood with which Solomon has so 
handsomely shared his immortality. The base- 
ment, of costly, variegated marble, upon which it 
rests, contains the relics of the church. Behind 
the choir is Lady Chapel ;—it is the one with its 
altar covered with the cloth of fine needlework. 
And look at that exquisite mass of sculpture which 
embellishes it! It represents the infant in the 
manger, accompanied by Joseph and the Virgin 
Mary, and is an emanation of the genius of a great 
artist. 

But one of the most striking objects in the 
church is that bust on the little pedestal to the 
right. Note it well. It commemorates the gran- 
deur of no monarch. The feeble old man whose 
benevolent features it counterfeits was not eminent 
in the art of destroying his species, nor yet as a 
wanderer in the paths of literature—yet his bust is 
one that you can peruse for hours with satisfaction, 
and feel no whispering spirit- voices at your ear chid- 
ing your better judgment for the indulgence. It 
was set up here in gratitude, by the pupils of the 
deaf and dumb institution, to the memory of the 
Abbé de l’Epée, the original discoverer of the art 
of communicating to the dungeoned minds of these 
unfortunates al] the resources of human learning. 
He was a noble philanthropist. He may be said 
to have created a new world for those helplessly 
cut off from the enjoyments of this; to have be- 
stowed a glorious gush of the sunbeam upon those 
who seemed to have been doomed to a life of 
hopeless and impenetrable night. Psaphon, we are 
told, in order to become famous, taught a multi- 
tude of birds to pronounce his name, and then set 
them at liberty to speak of him all over the world. 
The fame of the Abbé de l’Epée needs no such 
heralding. His winged messengers are the spon- 
taneous outpourings of grateful hearts, sublime in 
the voiceless eloquence of their unstudied eu- 
logies. 

But see, the service is over, and the crowd be- 
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gins to move doorward. 
dresses! 


What a rustling of silk 
Those young women in white, with long 
white veils thrown over their heads, completely 
concealing their features, are members of a re- 
ligious sisterhood, and probably candidates for a 
convent’s secluded life. It is a pity that the young 
and fair, or amiable, should ever think it a duty 
thus to sacrifice what they owe to society and 
themselves. These picturesque devotees have 
passed on, and the throng again gives way. It is 
for the queen! She is alone to-day. Let us reach 
that open door—the one which the attendant, co- 
vered with gold lace, a sword by his side and a 
military chapeau under his arm, is holding for Her 
Majesty’s egress—we may get a good glimpse of 
her as she approaches. Ah, what 
inroads time has made upon her beauty, if she 
ever possessed much. Yet hers is not an un- 
amiable countenance; it is lady-like, dignified, 
and, to our mind, bears the impress of sadness— 
perhaps the traces of the domestic troubles of her 
early life. 


She comes! 


Her hair, which is growing very gray, 
is parted in the middle and smoothed plainly down, 
with one large curl, @ la Polka, (as it is termed 
here,) pendant upon either cheek. She is slightly 
above the medium height, and, from her appear- 
ance, must be over sixty years of age—though, 
unlike most Frenchwomen, who ordinarily have a 
tendency to embonpoint as they advance in years, 
she is still somewhat spare, and moves with an 
ease and gracefulness that have about them just 
what some grotesque writer has denominated a 
** suspicion”? of delicacy. 

The king, Louis Philippe, is a different sort of 
personage. He is a large, stout individual, with a 
look of health, energy and activity. His face is 
full, and his physiognomy, to us, strongly Jewish 
in its characteristics, His countenance is not a 
particularly intelligent one, nor yet is it the re- 
verse. We studied it carefully for half an hour 
the day before yesterday, and the only impressions 
it afforded us were unpleasant. Perhaps we read 
it ungenerously, but it spoke to our eyes of a tu- 
mid self-importance instead of dignity, of cunning 
rather than sagacity or wisdom, and of mental 
operations displaying consummate tact as a sub- 
stitute for intellectual ability. He seems, how- 
ever, to be a useful if not a great ruler, and to 
have already done much in the way of the social 
improvement of his people, though he may not 
have the shining qualities necessary to constitute 
him, in the eyes of this singular nation, “un grand 
monarque.”? His reputation for exceedingly cor- 
rect private habits exerts, as an example, a great 
influence upon the manners of his court, and in- 
directly upon the popular practice. Whether that 
reputation be merited or not, it has effected won- 
ders in the nominal purification of the Parisians— 
though the morality of princes, when they choose 
to affect that virtue, is something like that of the 
soi-disant ‘* saints”? in Cromwell’s time, who held, 


“ 





let saints do what they will, 
That saints are saints and were so still,” 
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a doctrine that would scarcely be held orthodox in 
this sober era of reason and reflection. 

As the crowd have now fully evacuated the 
Church of St. Roch, and will probably rush thence 
to the Champs Elyss¢e, or to any other place pro- 
mising amusement, let us follow as far as the broad 
and elegant street, which they have christened the 
Boulevards. This is the centre of frolic and fa- 
The * Beeuf-Gras” will be certain to pass 
this way, and his attendants to omit here none of 
their accustomed ceremonies. From the window 
of our carriage we can safely view all the ridicu- 
lous minutiw of the scene. The windows of the 
lofty and magnificent mansions that occupy both 
sides of the Boulevards, are rapidly filling with 
laughing faces eager for the sight. The iron balco- 
nies exhibit a confusion of superb dresses. The 
double rows of lime trees that convert the two, 
and in some places the three broad asphaltum 
pavements into such picturesque and lovely pro- 
menades, already present a ponderous crop of en- 


shion. 


terprising urchins perched among the branches. 
In sooth, all the idle (and that comprehends nearly 
all the population) of Paris, appear to be on the 
qui vive, and rolling hitherward like a human flood. 
All is life and gayety. The ‘*‘ deep indigo” sky 
(as Carlyle curiously calls that of Italy) is without 
a cloud, and the sun, having just thoroughly 
washed his face in a shower, pours down his 
beams with a transparent brightness that paints 
the humblest thing in sparkling colors, and lends 
a singularly theatrical aspect to every little detail 
of the living picture. 

But stop—the sports are actually beginning in 
anticipation of the approaching procession. The 
*¢ Punch and Judy”? shows are attracting their cir- 
cles of admirers. The enormous Angola cat that 
sits dozing upon the mimic stage, and upon which 
the hump-backed hero is expected by and by to 
exercise his ** manly art’’ of pugilism, excites fully 
as much admiration as Punch himself. And no 
wonder, for she is a very large and beautiful crea- 
ture, as are most of the grimalkins of Paris—cats 
being almost as much worshiped here as among 
the Egyptians, who, if we may believe the story- 
books, once sent a noble Roman with indecent 
haste to the river Styx for having imprudently cut 
off the tail of one of these animals too close to her 
shoulders and depriving her of life. 

The success of Punch has started in the crowd 
new rivals for the popular favor. A huge fellow, 
whose face is nearly concealed by a harvest of hair, 
or what Bottom, the weaver, in the Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream, would call a * purple in-grain 
beard,’’ has undertaken to suspend himself by the 
neck from one of the trees. ‘ Punch” is deserted 
in a moment for this more-real tragedy. He has 
thrown himself off! A shout bursts from a thou- 
sand or two of admiring spectators. He appears 
to struggle! It is a fearfully natural performance. 
And now his arms drop listlessly, and the sun 
darts through the rent that his feat has effected in 


his threadbare coat. A shriek! It is a woman’s. 
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A tumult—a rush—and the woman has cut him 
down from his dangerous position. It seems that 
had it not been for the watchful apprehension of 
his wife or sweetheart, he would have been ina 
fair way to convert his jest into serious earnest, 
and visit Pluto in no temporary character. The 
woman, a tawdrily-dressed person with a very un- 
prepossessing visage, is bending over him, watch- 
ing with considerable anxiety their efforts to re- 
store him. He recovers, and he accompanies her 
from the scene of his ambition, no doubt “‘ a sad- 


der’? as well as a ** wiser’? man. 

Anon, anether original attempts to pass the time 
and acquire some importance by pungent witti- 
cisms on everybody around him. He permits none 
to escape.” He is en costume—half postillion and 
half Italian brigand-—and his conical hat decorated 
with ribbons, his features distorted with paint, his 
cavalier air, his jaunty gait and his bitter tongue, 
He 
demolishes half-a-dozen who venture at him in the 
** And now,” said he, as the last 


soon collect a gaping and laughing audience. 


verbal combat. 
*‘where’s the 
After sharpening my teeth on these old 
files, I have the appetite of an anaconda. I can 
swallow the ox and al] that attend his funeral.*’ 
** You might find the whole troublesome of di- 


retreated, Beeuf-Gras, my good 


friends ? 


gestion, 
**I can digest anfthing but your wit,’ is his 


whispers a bystander. 
immediate rejoinder. ‘I°]] swallow you, if you 
like, in an instant; but as one swallow don’t make 
a summer, I’}] take all your particular acquaint- 
ances at the same moment. Anything for a change 
of season !”? 

Thus he continues at random, occasionally ut- 
tering a good thing, and frequently throwing off a 
deal of lamentable nonsense, At length he ven- 
tures to joke a burly Englishman, who, it is very 
evident, has just been indulging himself. ‘‘ Here 
comes beer and beefsteaks? What can he want 
in fashionable society ?”’ 

** You be »’ growled John Bull, in reply, 
comprehending nothing that has been said but the 
word ** beefsteaks,’? and who, naturally enough, 
supposing that it refers to him, begins to chafe at 
the indignity. A repartee from the mouth of the 
Frenchman, perfectly untranslateable, chokes the 
crowd with laughter, when the Englishman, de- 
liberately walking into the circle, seizes the offend- 
er by the nostrils, gives his facial promontory a 
severe wrench, and is in turn carried off in the 
arms of the police, swearing that he’ll make a 
** Waterloo” of all Paris before night. The owner 
of the nose gently rubs the irritated member, and 
protesting that the energy with which it was han- 
died has completely cured him of an “* unfortunate 
propensity” he had to ‘ sneeze in his prayers,”’ 
he also renders himself invisible. We confess 
that, like Shamont in the play, we “‘ never thought 
there had been half that virtue in a wrung nose 
before.”’ 

A minute scarcely elapses before groups of jug- 
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wrestlers, fortune-tellers, &c., 
throng, collecting separate and 
Gallantry and 


glers, tumblers, 
mingle with the 
equally congregations. 
mirth, very little of either as coarse as that which 
manifests itself in similar assemblies in England, 
As a large 


amused 


are to be witnessed on every side. 
number of those present now are dressed in stage 
finery, and tinsel and spangles glitter like gems in 
the strong light, the animated scene becomes more 
and more gaudy and interesting. The feigned 
characters, generally, take very little pains to 
maintain their adopted habits, for here is a Mus- 
sulman drinking wine with an African; there isa 
cowled priest alternately chatting with a lady and 
skipping over the contents of yesterday’s Charivari; 
in one place is Diogenes, strolling about without 
his tub, and looking, as he nibbles at a cheap 
**paté au jambon et volaille,” \ike anything but a 
disciple of Antisthenes; and in another is Brutus, 
smoking a cigar with a palpably modern govt, and 
talking as preposterously as the madman in the 
Bicétre—the one who fancied that he had lost his 
head in the Revolution, and when people’s heads 
were restored to them, got somebody else’s in mis- 
take for his own! 

But one of the drollest of all these exhibitions 
is that of a party of three men in indescribable 
costumes, with false hair, false teeth, whiskers and 
moustaches, hats and coats capable of undergoing 
almost any species of metamorphosis, and features 
that seem as if they are susceptible of al! the 
changes of the kaleidoscope. They are grimaciers, 
and defy Proteus himself in the rapidity with which 
they can annihilate their own identity and assume 
the appearances of at least a hundred different 
They throw their faces into the most 
put their 


persons ! 
extraordinary state of derangement ; 
noses apparently where their eyes were only a 
moment before; exchange localities between the 
mouth and the ears, and altogether present the 
most grotesque as well as the most hideous com- 
binations that the wildest imagination could invent. 
We heartily coincide with the opinion that they 
** might give hints to any manufacturer of inhabit- 
ants for a new world,” and not put this out of 
** countenance”? in the slightest degree. 

Now come singing girls, juvenile violin players, 
learned rabbits that keep time on a tambour to the 
sound of a flute, and put their paws on their bo- 
soms to thank you for eleemosynary remembrances; 
dancing dogs, that execute a tolerable polka, con- 
verting it, of course, into a pas de quatre; old 
fellows who play upon half-a-dozen musical instru- 
ments at once, agonizing your tympanum with 
their discord ; goats in harness, who draw a small 
carriage for the vehicular accommodation of chil- 
dren, at a trifling expense; sober-looking donkeys 
robed in comical garments, their grave counte- 
nances peeping from the midst of a mass of outré 
finery, with a most lachrymosely incongruous ex- 
pression ; monkeys in spectacles and men’s habili- 
ments, looking disgustingly human; and a thou- 
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sand other things that nothing but a French satur- 
nalia can exhibit, or that a dainty taste would care 
much to remember. 

All these immediately precede the day’s impor- 
tant feature, for here comes, at length, the “ Baeul- 
Gras”? and his cortége, or ** his funeral,’ as the 
In front is a 
group of gayly-caparisoned horses, ridden by be- 


parti-colored wag denominated it. 


ings who, in their attempts at a unique disguise, 
have succeeded in producing a laughable resem- 
blance to nothing either on earth or in heaven, or 
<¢ inYhe waters under the earth*—if we may be 
allowed to exercise our Yankee privilege of guess- 
ing at the contents of Captain Symmes’ apocryphal 
inner-world place of habitation. A French crowd 
does not shout, but screams out its delight at any- 
thing excessively comical; and a French crowd 
has, withal, an exquisite perception and apprecia- 
tion of humor. The uproar that greeted these 
** horse-marines,”’? as we heard an English voice 
near us call them, may be conjectured. It was 
chaos confounded! And now that we see “the 
tumult dwindled to a calm,” (as that loyal subject, 
Byron, says of the moment in which, having sur- 
reptitiously introduced King George into Paradise, 
he leaves him * practising the hundredth psalm,”’’) 
what an outburst of jeers, scoffs and badinage, 
the inconnus ! 
sinated with a multitude of piercing sobriquets. 
But they laugh -hollowly in their masks and pass 


assail They are verbally assas- 


on. 

They are succeeded by a band of music, the 
performers—in an open barouche—being hideously 
painted and clothed to represent heathen deities. 
A Satyr is blowing a horn dextrously colored in 
imitation of a giant cigar; Pan is smoking, instead 
Apollo, in all the 


oe 


of blowing, a row of ** pipes ; 
glory of a pair of faded flesh-colored “tights,” is 
invoking harmony through an immense pasteboard 
nose; Jupiter is irritating a seeming violin; Nep- 
tune, with three monster teeth, (a practical French 
tri-dent,) 
paroxysms of distress ; while a number of equally 


pun on the is throwing a triangle into 
respectable embellishers of the mythological aris- 
tocracy, and fully as artistically accoutred as the 
make war upon the 
sounds’? with similar vigor and determination. 
They effectually drown with their instruments any 


rest, “science of sweet 


remarks the crowd may think proper to indulge in 
upon the subject of their appearance. 

** There’s Gillaume Haricot, the horse doctor. 
Physic on Olympus!” shrieks one, however, during 
a moment’s lu)! in the purgatorial discord. 

** Bah !*? retorted one of the divinities in the 
coach, rising up, extending his right arm towards 
the offender, placing his left across it, and moving 
the fingers of both hands up and down with singu- 
lar rapidity—a peculiarly French action, in com- 
mon use as an indication of contempt among the 
lower classes, and exactly equivalent to the vulgar 
English habit of placing the thumb to the nose and 
twirling the fingers a la Weller. 

*‘Bah!*? says he; ‘I know you, Monsieur 
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Henri Jacques Canard. Three names are the sign 
of a thief, and the police are behind you !” 

Here he resorts to another curious piece of 
significant pantomime. Extending his right arm 
again, he places his left at the back of his head, 
and striking that attitude of Mr. **‘ James Crow” 
which has been immortalized by all the tobacco- 
nists of the United States in the wooden negro 
figures they place at their store doors, he gives 
motion to his fingers as in the previous instance. 
This, we are told, expresses the acme of disdain. 

A motley lot of people, some in costume and 
some not, some on horseback and some afoot, form 
a tail to the Pagan collection. Vehicles contain- 
ing females and children attired in the fashion of 
preceding centuries, follow. Little pagodas of 
powdered hair tower upon the women’s heads ; 
hoops project their dresses to an extraordinary 
circumference; black patches spot their noses and 
cheeks, and a large daub of vermilion ornaments 
the base of either eye. The children resembled 
the frog in the fable, or painted apes in a fearful 
state of dropsy. One has on a green mask, and 
reminds us vividly of the ** Cholera,” in Eugene 
Sue’s description of the frightful féte gotten up in 
Paris to ridicule the presence of that awful scourge. 
The French are an incomprehensible people ! 

But now approaches the Beuf-Gras himself. 
With this vast prelude one has a right to expect 
something astonishing—an ox, at least double the 
usual size, and every inch of his adipose rotundity 
pregnant with visions of rich rounds, and joints 
and steaks, running over with gravied combina- 
Such an or- 
dinary animal! and with his extensive prelimina- 
ries he is a practical illustration of the bathos—it 
is Falstaff’s ** pennyworth of bread’ to all * this 
intolerable deal of sack.’? 
with scraps of silk and embroidery that give him 
quite a showy air, while his head is profusely 
As he stalks along, stupidly 


tions. Alas! we are disappointed. 


The ox is decorated 


adorned with laurel. 
wondering, no doubt, at the signification of all this 
ceremony over his sacrifice, butchers (or * victual- 
lers,’? as we cal! them at home) parade beside and 
behind for the occasion. 
Upon his back sits a child holding a small sceptre 
in one hand, as Rot des Bouchers, and a sword by 
his side that, when the little rogue is not too 
weary, he is proud to hold up with the other. A 
dashing blue scarf is around the infant’s middle, 
and it would seem as if Moore’s Vale of Cashmere 
had been thoroughly depopulated in order to smo- 
ther this little king with roses. We say Moore's 
Vale of Cashmere, for, picking up the other day a 
volume of a Monsieur Jaquemont’s letters from 
India, we observed that, in one dated from Cash- 
mere, he states in pungent Erench, that ** Moore” 
is not only a perfumer, but a *‘ shocking elongator 
of the truth.” ‘*I am now pursuing,’’ he adds, 
**the same route that Lalla Rookh formerly did, 
and I have scarcely seen a single tree or a rose- 
bush since I left Delhi!’? While we are thus di- 
gressing, let us mention that the same modest gen- 


him, tastily arrayed 
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tleman remarks in another letter, that ‘* the learned 
or literary societies of the United States are about 
on a par with those of India, and they are below 
everything that can be conceived in ignorance, 
folly and puerility!"** As we give this diatribe 
for just what it is worth, the ** Lyceum of Natural 
History of New York” being especially referred to 
by the recondite Gaul, the reader is requested to 
read and then forget it incontinent] y—the societies 
in question will consign the author to Apollyon’s 
** House of Smoke’? without assistance. 

Car after car, overflowing with trinketed and 
grotesquely habited humanity, succeed the Beuf- 
Gras. Here is Julius Cesar, and there is Louis le 
Grand, in amiable contiguity, and from the bottle 
of cherry4water that is slyly passing from one lip 
to the other, evidently on terms of intimate inter- 
course. Near them is Socrates in familiar dis- 
course with Joan of Arc, and it would not be dif- 
ficult to guess what sentiment of morality they 
have under discussion. Next come Tiberius and 
Pope Gregory; His Celestial Highness, the Brother 
of the Moon and near relative of all the Fixed 
Stars, together with Sultan Solyman of ‘ blessed 
memory ;”? Mahomet and Madame Pompadour; 
the Great Khan of Tartary and the ‘‘ Wandering 
Jew;°? Pontius Pilate and the *‘ Old Man of the 
Sea;’? Tartuffe and Ivanhoe; Telemachus and Ca- 
lypso; a Greek Vestal and a ‘‘ colored gemman,”’ 
who, to our infinite amazement, is actually chant- 
ing a French version of Lucy Neal! These and 
many others are all jumbled together most incon- 
gruously and in laughable confusion, each charac- 
ter delighting, apparently, to select some compan- 
ion that will render their joint association as pre- 
posterous as possible. A disconnected rabble 
bring up the procession’s rear. 

The Beuf-Gras has paused, and the Boulevards 
are ringing with the various exclamations of mis- 
chief and mirth that the oddities of the fete have 
occasioned. All is bustle and excitement; all is 
noise and nonsense. One can hardly fancy the 
lively picture one of reality. The people, the 
horses, the chariots, the bright colors, the gorge- 
ous and antique dresses, the moving throng, the 
motionless spectators, the wide street, the elegant 
houses, the budding trees, and the clear, uninter- 
rupted sunlight, form together a scene of dreamy 
enchantment such as haunts one after poring over 
the glowing pages of some Eastern romance, and 
seem to mock at the grave effort of the senses to 
give them a definite form and tangible existence. 

Nor must it be supposed that here, as well as 
elsewhere, roguery is not present, engaged in its 
nefarious pursuits in the midst of a popular assem- 
bly. ‘I’ve lost a handkerchief,” says a friend, 
turning suddenly round and gazing into the face of 


*“A Journey in India, Thibet, Lahore and Cashmere, 
in 1928 and 31, by Victor Jaquemont.” 
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a gentleman behind her, whom she is ashamed to 
suspect has adroitly appropriated her missing pro- 
perty. He takes a pinch of snuff with the utmost 
nonchalance. ‘* Will madame oblige me,” he po- 
litely observes, ‘‘ by accepting my wile’s ?? and 
thrusting a finer cambric into her hand than her 
own, he bows and withdraws. ‘‘ Well, I am for- 
tunate,’’ says she, with a laugh. ‘* Not so fortu- 
nate as you imagine, madame,’ remarks an ac- 
quaintance, approaching. ‘* The Duchess de 
has also been robbed of her handkerchief; it is in 
your hand at this moment, placed there by th€ fel- 
low who purloined it. The police are coming this 
way ;—<drop it, or, being a stranger, you cannot 
calculate what may be the consequences.’? Of 
course, the rogue walks off with our friend’s mou- 
choir, though the duchess recovers hers with but 
little difficulty. 

The Beuf-Gras continues its winding way to- 
wards the Place de la Bastille, and as it *‘ drags 
its slow length along,” the populace, the jugglers, 
the dancers, the grimaciers, the men, monkeys 
and monstrosities, gradually retreat in its wake, 
and leave us comparatively alone. The windows 
are slowly emptied of their contents; the trees 
drop their fruit in the shape of weary youngsters, 
one by one; horse after horse’s head is turned to- 
wards the rue de la Paix, the rue Richelieu, the 
rue Lafitte, the rue de Rivoli, and other fashionable 
quarters of Paris; and pulling up the blind we 
also direct ourselves towards our temporary home. 

And such is the Beuf-Gras. It is a festival that 
was once considered the most striking of all those 
that are kept in Paris, and they are almost num- 
berless. Of Jate years it has diminished in import- 
ance and character very much, but on this occa- 
sion, we learn, those interested have taken special 
pains to restore it in all its original pomp and with 
all its origmal characteristics. As it may not be 
fully exhibited again for years, we may flatter our- 
self that we have been especially favored by events. 
The ‘‘ First of May Fete” is somewhat unique. 
A similar procession is gotten up, in which the 
various tradesmen participate, each having one or 
two representatives in the cavaicade dressed in 
the newest style, from his or her particular shop. 
The spring fashions are thus effectually brought 
before the public eye, and every looker-on is 
enabled to judge what tailor, what mantua-maker, 
what milliner, what hatter, &c., has eclipsed his 
or her rivals in point of ability and taste. But 
even this fete is not equal to the Beuf-Gras, be- 
cause the latter, occurring during the carnival, is 
joined by hundreds of wild, frolicsome spirits, 
who push the license of the time to its utmost ex- 
tent, and under the impunity of masks and fantas- 
tical costumes, indulge in an extravagance of mer- 
riment that they would be afraid to attempt at a 
different period or under different circumstances. 

Sypit SYLVESTER, 























GOSSIP STINGS. 


BY MRS. 8S. C. HALL, OF LONDON, 


[Concluded from page 28.] 


** My dear Fanny,” said Mrs. Lilly to her young 
friend one m@sping—*‘ my dear Fanny, I was very 
glad to see OF ona Edward Caunter looking over 
those engravi together last night.” 

“¢ The cnctiihoge are very pretty,”? replied Miss 
Murray, whil@ her eyes sparkled with a mirthful 
mischief, which Mrs,Lilly—the most sleepy-headed 
chaperone who had ever the care of a young lady 
—did not eith@F like or understand. 

**T was Wot thinking of the engravings, my 
dear,”’ she answered ; *‘ of course they are pretty, 
or we should not have paid two-and-two-pence a 
number to that everlasting bookseller’s bagman, 
who brings s ens of all manner of arts, tied 
by the neck i e bag ;—I was thinking of Mr. 
Edward Caunter.”? 

** More thanI was. Let me see now—three red 
stitches and two green,” replied the young lady, 
while bending over her embroidery. ‘* More than 
I was, I assure you.’? 

** And that is very wrong, Frances,” replied her 
friend. ‘‘ What could Mrs. Caunter—the stately 
Mrs. Caunter—mean by calling here, but to sanc- 
tion her son’s addresses ?”” 

** No; she onlycalled to satisfy her curiosity. 
She could not, stately as she is, issue a mandate, 
‘Miss Murray, come and be looked at!’ so she 
came for the purpose.”? 

‘* You are a conceited little puss to say so,” said 
Mrs. Lilly. 

‘*] should be a hypocritical little one if I thought 
so without saying it, at least to you who have been 
so kind to me.”? 

** You will not be kind to yourself, Fanny.” 

** How so ?”? 

*¢ Why, really, any girl of common sense would 
have managed a declaration from Edward Caunter 
befote this, and yet you have suffered by your mis- 
management. The question raised in the town is, 
which of the two brothers is likely to make you 
the first offer. It does a girl a great deal of harm 
to have a dangler who is sure never to be worth 
a penny—one who writes verses.”’ 

Fanny bent her head still lower over the con- 
volvolus, and then, raising it suddenly, Mrs. Lilly 
was discomfited by seeing her face one blaze of 
sunny laughter. 

“‘T really cannot help it, my dear, dear Mrs. 
Lilly; but what do I care for the towns-people 
making two sides to every question? What do I 
care for their evil report or good report? What 
do I care for their being cut up into those micro- 
scopic cliques—political, polemical, poetizing and 
phi'osophic, and then dividing again and again, 
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until, like the regiment reduced to a drummer at 
Waterloo, the last iota cries out, ‘I am the body 
intellectual?? I shall not expend my life amongst 
them, and so for the present they may talk as 
they please—they may, for naught cares Fanny 
Murray for them or their town.”? 

*¢ This is unwomanly,” said her friend ; ** every 
woman should care, especially about being mar- 
ried.”? 

** Well, so I do care about it a great deal, and 
that is the very reason why I will never marry a 
walking banker’s-book, an animated representation 
of so many thousand acres, stiffened by pedigrees 
and parchment.” 

** Do you know, Fanny,” said Mrs. Lilly, in her 
soft, meaningless voice, ** you are not at all like 
what you were ten years ago ?”? 

**]T dare say not; I was then ten years and ten 
months old, and now I am twenty and nearly one.” 

** Yes; but even since you came to me your 
manner is changed;—I cannot quite make you 
out.”” 

**T really beg your pardon; but I did not sup- 
pose you could. Nay,’ she continued, seeing that 
Mrs. Lilly looked displeased, *‘I did not mean 
that you should be angry with me. I assure you, 
gravely and seriously, that I have not the slightest 
desire to entrap the grave Mr. Edward or his very 
superior brother. Atthe same time, I must assure 
you that if I were to marry either, it would not be 
Edward.”? 

‘© Then, my dear Fanny, you should not en- 
courage him.’? 

Miss Murray rose from her seat as though it was 
now her turn to look angry. ‘ Nor do I,*? she 
replied. ‘*One of the barriers to anything ap- 
proaching society in a country town, is the shame- 
ful chatter, the perpetual prying, the watching and 
whispering, and misrepresenting, because misun- 
derstanding every petty occurrence. I cannot, 
nor I will not, shut myself up from every human 
being, particularly those who are the most agree- 
able here. But I do not encourage either of those 
young men as lovers; they must know that. If 
they are vain enough to suppose they have led 
captive my heart when they have only interested 
my understanding, I cannot help it. I defy them, 
or the scandal-lovers of this place, to adduce one 
single word or act of coquetry against me. There 
are reasons why I should be above it, and I trust 
Iamso; but I can hardly expect them to under- 
stand or believe this.’? 

Miss Murray having so said, resumed her seat 
and her embroidery, and Mrs. Lilly went to the 
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breakfast-room to meet her husband before he went 
out. 

** My dear John,” she said, “I do not know 
what to make of that girl; she perplexes me. 
From what you told me the other day she has 
really next to nothing, and yet she scorns advan- 
tageous situations in the most imprudent manner.’ 

Mr. Lilly had been given by nature a long, 
thoughtful countenance—one of those faces which, 


but for the occasional twitching of the muscles of } 


the mouth, would never be considered as express- 
ing anything approaching to fun or humor. While 
his wife spoke, all the upper part of his face re- 
mained perfectly quiet, but the corners of the 
mouth twisted and moved with so much suppressed 
mirth, that it was extraordinary that that same 
mouth, in opposition to the given opinion of the 
other features, did not break forth into most re- 
beljious laughter. 

**Why don’t you tell me what I am to do, 
John ?? continued the lady, peevishly. - 

** Why,” he answered, ‘it is a very fine morn- 
ing, aud I¢hink you and Miss Murray had better 
return Mre. Caunter’s visit.” 

**T am sure Miss Murray will not go near the 
house. I never saw such a I do not know 
what to call her. But I wish you would speak to 
her. From what I gather from you, it seems 
doubtful what she will really have, and yo 

Mr. Lilly did not permit his wife to finish the 
sentence. ‘ Doubtful?’ he repeated. ‘‘ Not at 
all doubtful; it is perfectly certain that after she is 
twenty-one years of age she will not have a six- 
pence she can call her own.”’ 








** My goodness!” ejaculated Mrs. Lilly, “‘ that ° 


is really very deplorable. But you never told me 
this before—and the idea has gone abroad that she 
is rich. What will they say when they discover the 
contrary ?”? 

** Humph !*? exclaimed her husband. 

** Aud what will Mrs. Spooner and Mrs. Johnes 
and forty others say to me about it ?”” 

** Humph !”? again muttered the lawyer. 

**If you were not so close about everything, 
John, there would be sometimes a chance of being 
able to tell the truth when one is asked questions,” 
continued the lady. 

** Ah! ah! laughed ‘‘ John’s’? mouth this time, 


“in bold defiance of his other features. 


**T really see nothing to laugh at,’ said poor 
Mrs. Lilly. ‘ Fanny Murray could marry Edward 
Caunter if she only held up her little finger to him 
—and to see the foolish girl throw away such a 
chance! Why don’t you talk to her ?”? 

**So Ido, mydear. You said I talked too much 
to her the other evening.”? 

‘* But about her penniless prospects, my love ?? 

‘*T never said she had a penniless prospect, my 
dear.” 

«* Yes—you said she would not have a sixpence 
she could call her own after she was twenty-one. 
Very strange that her coming of age should destroy 
her means.’? 
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** I did not say that.’ 

** Then, Mr. Lilly,’? exclaimed that gentleman’s 
wife, looking as stately as her little broad figure 
would permit, “* I must request you to tell me the 
particulars, for it is right I should know them.”? 

** And I tell you, my dear, that when I want to 
keep a secret I do not send for the be!]man.’’ 

** Mr. Lilly!” 

** Mrs. Lilly! But this is absurd, Mary,’’ con- 
tinued her husband. ‘* You have known Fanny 
since her childhood ; her father wa first patron 
and steadfast friend. Neither of u8jil trust, can 
forget that—and that you may tellfo every man, 
woman and child in the neighbOthood. Mrs. 
Spooner and Mrs. Johnes once tookiifhe trouble of 
visiting my office at the otheryend of the town, to 
make inquiries as to the subject of Fanny’s fortune. 
If any other lady or gentleman ifthe neighbor- 
hood entertains a desire for a similar Mvestigation, 
send them to me, and that, my dear,”’ he added, 
with a very provoking twist of his mouth, * will 
save you the trouble of talking.’’ 9 

At this critica] point Miss entered the 
room, and Mr. Lilly pon the ladies 
should return the “ great lady’s” visit. Contrary 
to Mrs. Lilly’s expectations, Fanny at once said it 
would be right to do so, adding, laughing—*‘ She 
came to look at me, and I will go to look at her.” 

** Poor girl!*? whispered Mrs. Lilly, aside to her 
husband, ** has she any idea of what you have just 
told me ?”? 

** Humph !?? was the only reply she could elicit ; 
and as poor Mrs. Lilly said that very evening to 
her intimate friend Miss Selbyy who went by the 
name of the ** moving chronicle,” whemshe was 
lamenting in the most confidential manner the sad 
state of ‘her dear Miss Murray’s finances, and 
the obdurate state of her heart,’ ‘‘ when once 
John takes to ‘ humphing,’ there is an end to any 
farther communication.’ 

Now do not let any one suppose that Mrs. Lilly 
was an unkind or an unfaithful person; she was 
no such thing. In person she was an amiable- 
looking woman, with white eyelashes, pale eyes, 
and a lisp, possessing a considerable capacity for 
animal good nature, fondling and spoiling children 
of all sexes and stations, overfeeding everything 
and considering nothing; gifted with none of the 
higher attributes of human nature, and mistaking, 
as many persons do, the ordinary impulses of-a 
kind and gentle heart for friendship. She really 
loved, or, to use her own expression, was ‘* very 
fond of Fanny Murray,’ and shed real tears when 
she thought how it was possible she, who had been 
so expensively brought up, could live without mo- 
ney. She had, despite her occasional fault-finding, 
a great respect for her husband’s cleverness, be- 
cause, though she had made several attempts, she 
never could outwit him; and she cried with bitter 
vexation when she called to mind how Mrs. Spooner 
(to quote again her own peculiar mode of expres- 
sion) ‘‘ would crow’? when her dear Fanny should 
be one-and-twenty without a sixpence. 
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It was very amusing to observe how the tone of 
observations changed while Miss Selby trumpeted 
**the fact’? that Fanny Murray would not have a 
sixpence after she was twenty-one. For once the 
townspeople were almost united—the Jittérateurs, 
the politicians, the controversialists of all kinds 
sought to be the first to open ‘* Mrs. Caunter’s 
eyes,’ as they expressed it. 

Some—such as Mrs. Spooner—called the young 
lady an impostor, but the greater part treated the 
object of their spleen with an assumption of tender 
sympathy. The very school-mistress carried the 
tale to the housekeeper’s room at Cauntwell House, 
and the milliner and shoemaker sent in ‘ their 
little accounts’? to Miss Murray, with a pressing 
demand for immediate payment, ‘‘as they had 
bills to make up that week.’? 

How every one wondered that she presumed to 
dress so well, and had the impudence to give five 
pounds io the charity school when she might so 
soon want it herself. While the fact of her being 
rich or poor was a question, she had a great many 
defenders, but poverty is a wonderful queller of 
the vor populi. . 

Those who used to courtesy to Miss Murray, 
nodded, and many wondered ‘‘ where their eyes 
were”? when they called her a beauty. Still she 
had not lost all her supporters. The very young, 
who did not care for wealth, still enjoyed her frank, 
unaffected kindness. Her voice was the joy bell 
to every child who knew her, and several held 
altogether aloof from “ poor Fanny Murray”? until 
they saw ‘* what Mrs. Caunter did ;”? and great was 
the anxiety manifested by several when they ob- 
served Mrs. Caunter’s carriage, at the unusual 
hour of twelve o’clock, draw up at Mr. Lilly’s 
door. Miss Selby sent her maid to the baker to 
ask the baker’s boy to find out from his friend the 
butcher, who was waiting for orders at the door 
when the carriage stopped, to know if he knew 
who Mrs. Caunter asked for; and letting down the 
ungracefually drawn folds of her curtain, sat behind 
it, having slit a little bit of the seam to enable her 
to watch the ingoings and outcomings at her dear 
friend, Mrs. Lilly’s. 

This maneuver on her part was, however, made 
with a very anxious mind. She feared lest Mr. 
Lilly had become angry with his wife for repeating 
his communication, and dreaded lest he might 
compel her to say who she told it to, and that he 
might (for he was a very odd man) call upon her 
for an explanation. And as it wanted exactly 
thirty-five minutes to one, Mr. Lilly, calm and 
solemn-looking as ever, came out of his own door 
and walked down the street. When nearly oppo- 
site her window he paused, took out his handker- 
chief, and became convulsed almost with a sudden 
burst of laughter; and having recovered therefrom, 
he proceeded, calm and solemn as before, towards 
his office. 

When Mrs. Caunter desired to speak with Miss 
Murray, Miss Murray did not betray the slightest 
degree of confusion beyond a deep blush which 
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mantled her cheeks, and then left her paler than 
usual. Mrs. Caunter drew her chair opposite to 
where the young lady sat and fixed her penetrating 
eyes upon her. Fanny neither avoided nor re- 
turned the gaze, but waited patiently for Mrs. 
Caunter to open the communication, whatever it 
might be. 

**T go out very seldom, Miss Murray,” said the 
lady, ** or I would have returned your visit; but 
though I go out very little, I hear a great deal.*’ 

Miss Murray smiled faintly. 

** You will pardon me,’ continued the dignified 
lady—*‘ I am sure you will pardon me, if you con- 
sider the affection I bear my children and how 
anxious I am for their happiness—you will, I am 
sure, pardon me for speaking somewhat abruptly, 
as I am about to do, upon a delicate subject.” 

«<I, who know just enough of the love a parent 
bears a child to feel its loss irreparable, may well 
pardon your anxiety,’? answered Miss Murray, 
with emotion. ‘* Pray, do not hesitate, but con- 
tinue.”? 

Still Mrs. Caunter looked perplexed. 

*< My son Edward, Miss Murray, has, I think, 
paid you some attention, but yet not so much as 
his feelings prompted him.*? 

Miss Murray bowed. 

** And my younger son, Harold, he, too, has, I 
think, been equally attentive.’ 

Again Miss Murray bowed. 

*<] am sorry to tell you that this attachment of 
my sons to you has cansed this morning a quarrel 
of so serious a nature between them that I dread 
to think of its consequences. Edward is dark and 
dangerous when angered, and Harold frank and 
violent. Can you give me any clue to this? Is it, 
or is it not true, that yesterday evening Edward 
had an interview with you? Do you object to tell 
me what passed at that interview ?”” 

Miss Murray seemed too agitated to speak, and 
Mrs. Caunter continued :—*‘ 1 do not care for the 
idle and malicious reports of the neighborhood ; 
I do not care for want of fortune in the wife of 
my eldest son, but I do care for the mind and 
character.’’ 

Fanny Murray looked so indignant that Mrs. 
Caunter paused. 

“I do not, believe me, wish to insinuate any- 
thing against yours; but if my form of speech is 
uneven or rude, forgive me this once. I do en- 
treat you, Miss Murray, tell me what passed yes- 
terday evening.”’ 

**Why did you not ask Mr. Caunter?”’ said 
Miss Murray, greatly distressed. ‘* He could tell 
you what I cannot.”’ 

*¢ But he would not,” replied his mother; “I 
urged him in every way. He was so exceedingly 
angry at my knowing that you met last night.” 

*< It was by accident, I assure you,”’ interrupted 
the young lady. 

So Edward said. But something must have 
occurred to make him so enraged, so unlike him- 
self. He insulted Harold in the bitterest manner; 
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and Harold, I fear, is not one to bear an insult 
even from an elder brother.”’ : 

** T assure you, madam, most earnestly, that your 
son Harold has nothing to do with—with—what 
occurred between Mr. Caunter and me yesterday. 
I told him so. I implored him most earnestly to 
believe me, and now I do as earnestly entreat you 
to seek him out and to repeat it.”’ 

** You have not seen Harold, then, I presume??? 

** 1 have; I saw him last night after I had parted 
from his brother.”’ 

** Really, Miss Murray,’? said Mrs. Caunter, 
**you must permit me to say that this is very 
strange conduct on the part of a young lady. Ed- 
ward was here at ten o’clock last night. Did you 
see Harold after that hour ?”? 

**I did,” replied the young lady: ‘ though 
really you must forgive me for saying that I do not 
see what right you, a comparative stranger, have 
to question me.”’ 

Mrs. Caunter loved justice, and wished to be 
just, but her feelings had been strongly excited. 
She had left her eldest son in a state of mental 
distress which she had never before witnessed ; 
and Harold, almost equally troubled, had rebutted 
the invectives which the generally calm Edward 
heaped upon Miss Murray, with a determination 
so violent and severe, that she dreaded what might 
follow. Urged by a mother’s feelings, she resolved 
to seek an explanation from Miss Murray, which 
Miss Murray refused to give. And the young 
lady’s offended dignity of manner was doubly per- 
plexing to Mrs. Caunter, from the ¢onfession that 
she had seen both her sons the previous evening, 
the one by accident, the other by design. 

** You said just now,”? answered Mrs. Caunter, 
after a pause, during which’ she was evidently 
struggling with emotion of no ordinary kind, ‘ that 
you respected a mother’s feelings. You prove to 
me that you do not understand them. I asked 
but a simple explanation of what passed between 
my son Edward and you last night. You refuse 
it, and leave me impressed in a way I am sorry to 
be, for I sought to believe that to the attractions 
you possess you added one greater than beauty— 
ingenuousness,”? 

** You judge me too severely,’’ said Miss Mur- 
ray, bursting into tears ; “* you take hold of an evil 
report without waiting for the good.’’ 

** Facts, young lady, facts!’? she exclaimed, 
rising. ‘*I am compelled to put a construction 
upon the events of the past evening. I know not, 
have no key, no clue to what occasioned Edward’s 
feelings——”’ 

** Ask him; he has my full permission to repeat 
word for word what passed to you, but J will not 
do so,” interrupted Miss Murray, while Mrs. 
Caunter continued as if there had been no inter- 
ruption. 

** T have, as I have said, no key, no clue to any 
passage between you and Edward, and still less 
can I understand how you could encourage Harold. 
He is a younger son, Miss Murray, with a small 
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pittance, and could not honestly marry unless the 
lady of his choice had a large fortune.” 

** Make your mind perfectly easy, madam,” ob- 
served the young lady, who had dried her tears. 
**T think Mr. Harold Caunter of infinite worth, 
superior almost to any young man I| ever knew, 
but I shall never be his wife.” 

** Then you have refused him ?”? 

‘He never gave me the power of doing so,” 
said Miss Murray. 

** And yet you did meet him by appointment. 
Really 

Frances did not permit Mrs. Caunter to finish 
this sentence. Her cheek flushed to a crimson 
which even her slanderers must have confessed no 
rouge could imitate. She advanced to her visitor 
with much dignity of manner, and said—* Forgive 
me if I withdraw. Within a very short time you 
will deeply lament having joined in an evil report 
against an orphan girl. I have been quite aware 
that my personal appearance, that what I did and 
did not do, has afforded conversation for your 
neighbors ever since my arrival amongst them. At 
first I could laugh at this, and hope that it would 
not influence those whose good opinion is of value. 
lam grieved that it has influenced yours. You will 
be obliged to change it, but until you do, I owe it 
to myself?*—Miss Murray paused, and then added, 
with much emotion—*‘ and to another dearer than 
myself, not to hear my conduct and motives im- 
pugned.”? 

Before Mrs. Caunter had time to reply, Frances 
Murray had Jeft the room. She had hardly got 
into her own chamber, when poor Mrs. Lilly, all 
weakness and wonder, courtsied herself into the 
great lady’s presence, offering apologies, without 
knowing for what, eager to hear al], and yet unable 
to question any one so stately as Mrs. Caunter, 
who, to do her justice, disdained to inquire for 
second-hand information, even when it concerned 
her so nearly. Mrs. Caunter had friends, some of 
them tried and trusty, but she had no vulgar con- 
fidants; and yet it was extraordinary how evil re- 
port spread. It seemed as though some new and 
extraordinary event had happened to set all the 
women in the town gadding and talking, and even 
some of those perverted gossiping men, whom it is 
an insult to the fair sex to call ‘* old women,”’ 
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joined in the chatter. 


§ 
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They discoursed about the two Mr. Caunters 
being ‘‘ inveigled by Miss Murray ;’? Mrs. Caunter 
carried in a swoon from Mr. Lilly’s house, after 
calling Miss Murray ‘‘ the poisoner of her peace ;”” 
*« Mrs. Lilly in tears to her husband, and on her 
knees, beseeching him to send such a penniless, 
unprincipled creature from her house ;’’ ladies, 
who had never known the éclat of having refused 
a lover, outrageously indignant at the idea of Miss 
Murray having “‘ entrapped”’ two at a time. 

The young lady who was so enthusiastic in mat- 
ters of sentiment, perpetrated a “little lampoon,”’ 
just for private circulation, on the subject of ladies 
meeting brothers by moonlight; the great literary 
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oracle talked of writing an essay upon the natural 
weakness of female principle, and the rival M. D.’s 
agreed for once that Miss Murray looked very like 
a person who had hereditary insanity. This con- 
struction upon the strange things attributed to the 
poor girl was considered very charitable and Chris- 
tianlike by several of the best disciplinarians in 
the town. But Miss Murray might have been even 
still more severely handled by those worthies but 
for the sudden disappearance of Harold Caunter, 
who was reported to have mounted his horse one 
fine morning—the morning after Mrs. Caunter’s 
last interview with Miss Murray—and disappeared. 
Cauntwell House was beset with visitors for two 
entire days after these events, but all who called, 
even the most intimate, were received with a po- 
lite “* Not at home.” 

A peep into Mr. Lilly’s house would have con- 
vinced any one that Mrs. Lilly was anxious, Miss 
Murray ill, Mr. Lilly amused. In fact, Mr. Lilly 
was not troubled with,much feeling; he did not 
observe that his fair ward was suffering from 
anxiety—and if he had, he would have thought 
that, like Mrs. Lilly, she would certainly have a 
fit of hysterics and get well immediately. 

** Have you heard anything direct from Harold ?”? 
inquired Mrs. Caunter of Edward. 

** No, mother,”? he replied, sullenly; “ but I 
dare say Miss Murray could tell, if she would, all 
about him. For my own part, I never wish to see 
his face again.’? 

** Edward, oh, Edward!*? exclaimed the mo- 
ther’s trembling lips. 

** To be foiled by him and fooled by her,’ he 
continued, bitterly. 

Mrs. Caunter had not told Edward of her inter- 
view with Frances. 

**T would not, could not confess it even to you, 
mother,”’ he continued, ‘‘ before; but to be refused 
by a girl that current report says has not a six- 
pence.”’ 

** Refused ?”? repeated Mrs. Caunter, in utter 
astonishment. 

‘© VYes,”? he muttered, between his clenched 
teeth, “ refused, and doubtless laughed, sneered 
at by every creature before whom the young lady 
has paraded me as ‘ the rejected one!” 

** You do her wrong,’? said Mrs. Caunter, whose 
nature was far more generous than her son’s, 
though she could hardly comprehend any woman 
refusing him—‘‘ you do her wrong: even to me 
she would not tell what passed between you, and 
I now regret that I behaved so strangely.’’ 

** What,” exclaimed Edward, ‘did you see 
her ?”? 

Mrs. Caunter told him the entire truth, and even 
Edward Caunter, loth as he was to suppose how 
any girl could reject him, but still more how any 
penniless girl could do so, was touched by the 
firmness she displayed in refusing to tell the fact, 
even to his mother. Still her conduct with regard 
to Harold was inexplicable. 

Edward discovered that his brother had gone to 
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meet an old friend at Paris, who was on his return 
home, one with whom he had traveled when 
abroad; and he had, through the post-mistress, 
also found that Miss Murray had addressed a let- 
ter to the very hote] where he was staying in Paris. 
And yet she had expressly declared to Mrs. Caunter 
that she never would marry Harold. 

The maids were busily employed in washing 
out the areas, rolling up the blinds and opening 
the windows of the houses in the principal street 
of the town that had been the scene of these 
events. The milkwomen, trim and tidy, were 
sidling along with their bright tin measures, and 
the first coach that passed through from London 
had rung forth its parting tril-la-ra. The bright- 
ness of the young day was over all things, and 
the pure fresh air of morning was balmy and fra- 
grant even in the streets of a close country town. 
The shops were not open yet, but some of their 
shutters were down, and the public houses had 
unfortunately, even at that early hour, plenty of 
customers. 

‘* Did you see Mr. Lilly go down street to the 
parsonage ?”? said one servant to another, as she 
twirled her mop. 

“<1 did ; I wonder is Miss Murray worse,”? was 
the reply. 

‘*No great matter; for, from all I can hear,” 
said the first speaker, ‘‘she’d be no great loss, 
coming among decent people with the sound of a 
fortune, and then not having as much as would 
cover the head of a twopenny nail. That’s impo- 
sition, and I hate imposition. And, Mary, did you 
ever know such a thing as missus to take notice of 
them ends of candle? But what’s this ?’**she con- 
tinued, as a post-chaise and four dashed down the 
street, while she who hated imposition was about 
demonstrating how she practiced it—no uncom- 
mon case in any sphere of life. 

The post-chaise drew up at Mr. Lilly’s door, and 
two gentlemen sprang out. 

“*My!? again exclaimed the maid, ‘if there 
isn’t Mr. Harold Caunter, and a grander than he. 
I must run and wake my missus, or she’d never 
forgive me.”? 

In half an hour, as the servant afterwards de- 
clared, ‘‘ the whole street was up;’’ and no won- 
der, for the joy-bells were pealing forth their most 
noisy music; and Mr. Lilly and the clergyman, 
after a long conference, walked together arm in 
arm to Mr. Lilly’s, and then Harold went home: 
and he had not been long there when Mrs. Caunter 
herself was seen to alight at and once more enter 
the door of Mr. Lilly’s house, attended by Harold 
himself. 

The popular ferment might then be considered 
at its height. Eggs were over-boiled, muffins and 
toast left untouched upon the breakfast tables, 
heads were above every blind, and it was evident 
that very little business beyond gossiping would 
be done in the town that day. Some ladies were 
seized with an uncommon desire for pedestrian 
exereise, and paraded in front of Mr. Lilly’s, while 
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others were content to sit with ‘their work,’ 
(work, indeed!) looking in every direction, and 
suddenly resuming their seats. 

The post-mistress declared she never had time 
to put on her cap “‘ the whole of that blessed day ;”’ 
for the post-office of a country town is always be- 
set with newsmongers, and this—a trim grocer’s 
shop as well—stood at the cross streets, and com- 
manded also a view of the Grass Market. There 
truly did the idle, the listless, the inquisitive, the 
ill-disposed, and those whose dispositions wavered 
between both, congregate. This was the very fo- 
cus of news and gossiping. Every one can look 
at the outside of a Jetter and “‘ guess” at its con- 
tents. 

**I can’t take upon me to say that the young 
lady did bring letters herself to the post-office. 
Sometimes, before she grew so very poorly, so 
peeking-like, she’d call and ask for herself,’ said 
the post-mistress, in answer to a question. 

**I never do like to see ladies asking for their 
own letters,’ observed one thin, vicious-looking 
person; **it always has a bad, concea)ment sort 
of look—unfeminine I call it. Don’t you think so, 
Mr. Jenks ?”” 


** What, ma’am ?”? said Mr. Jenks, a little, deaf 


old bachelor, of a very keen, inquisitive nature. 
** Bad sign, sir, to see young ladies asking for 
their own letters.’ 
*< Better than asking for anybody else’s, I should 
say, ma’am,”’ he replied. 


Then the foreign servant and the number of 


boxes carried by the post-chaise were talked over. 
Mrs. Johnes’ own maid said that she had some 
idea of giving warning, if her “‘ missus’? continued 
to uphold those that nobody of any character could 
uphold. She did not see the harm of any young 
woman having one sweetheart, one young man as 
a follower, but two—oh, two, and they brothers! 
She never could get over that if she lived a theu- 
sand years. And Mrs. Lilly to countenance her! 
Oh, dear, it made her feel quite faint. 

Mrs. Spooner’s cook declared that Mrs. Lilly 
never did countenance her. How could she, when 
she had confessed to her mistress that Miss Murray 
would not have a sixpence after she was twenty- 
one? No; it Mr. Lilly, Mr. Lilly, for rea- 
sons best known to himself. Poor Mrs. Lilly! 
she pitied her. But it had taught her one thing— 
she never would have no young ladies staying in 
her house whea she married. 

These sentences were either uttered volubly or 
in a loud, half-confidential tone, followed by others 
of more malicious or absurd import—words picked 
up from the malicious or thoughtless lips of their 
superiors, who (for envy and slander are as con- 
tagious as the small-pox or typhus fever) would be 
certain to catch them back again, with all their 
frightful exaggeration, from the few minutes’ hints 
of their milliners or maids. Of all the faufts that 
cling about society, there is not one so destructive 
as careless speaking or unthoughtful repetition of 
what is spoken. It is a great thing, and a wise, to 
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seal the lips and bridle the tongue, to consider the 
weight and influence of a single word. 

An old friend of mine says, ‘I have passed 
through a life of seventy years, believing and re- 
peating all the good, and doubting and keeping 
silence as to all the bad I hear of others.”” This, 
perhaps, may be too gentle-hearted a practice for 
the strife of the world; but I am sure my vene- 
rable friend has been happier and made others hap- 
pier by his Christian habit, so different from the 
malicious and idle gossipry that has dug many un- 
registered graves for the young and the unpro- 
tected. 

Mrs. Caunter was so distressed at the change 
which so short a time had wrought in Miss Murray, 
so shocked at the injustice she found she herself 
had done to one so young and unoffending, that 
she could only hold out both her hands and gaze 
at her in silence. 

‘*My mother,” said Harold, addressing the 
young lady, ‘*‘ my mother wishes to apologize for 
the pain she gave you—and the injustice she did 
you,” he added. 

Frances extended her hand to Mrs. Caunter, and 
her sweet face beamed with kindness; but when 
the flush of the moment faded, Mrs. Caunter saw 
that her cheeks were hollow and her eyes sunken 
and heavy, that her figure had lost its roundness, 
and that much of the buoyancy of her manner was 
gone. 

** Have words unkindly and lightly spoken done 
this ?? thought Mrs. Caunter, when she had a 
moment to think, which Harold hardly permitted. 
He next introduced his mother to his o!d traveling 
companion and friend, Sir Felix Raymond, the be- 
trothed husband of Frances Murray, to whom she 
was to be married on the day she became of age, 
verifying the truth of Mr. Lilly’s words, that the 
day she was twenty-one she would not have a six- 
pence she could call her own. Her uncle, from 
whom she inherited so much, had locked up and 
blocked up his will with so many strange arrange- 
ments, that poor Fanny’s life had been one of ex- 
ceeding anxiety. He wished her to marry Sir 
Felix, whom he had known from childhood; yet 
he commanded them not to meet again until within 
one week of their wedding-day, desiring that 
Fanny might reside under the protection of Mr. 
Lilly until the time expired, ‘‘ keeping,’ so ran 
this singular testament, “‘ her own counsel, and 
avoiding all mention of her engagement, as she 
hoped for his blessing.’? 

Mr. Lilly very wisely did not communicate these 
passages to his wife, because he well knew that 
no entreaty, no promises, nothing, in short, could 
ever bridle the tongue of a foolish woman. Miss 
Murray could not endure the idea of coming 
amongst strangers with a long story to explain. 
She was deeply attached to Sir Felix, and so much 
engrossed by her affection for him that, though her 
lively temperament led her to enjoy society, she 
was perfectly guiltless of coquetry. Edward’s 
earnest and passionate declaration of love took 
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her pre-occupied mind by surprise, but having re- 
fused him, she was far too honorable to say so 
even to his mother. Harold was as entirely cap- 
tivated as his brother, but Sir Felix communicated 
to him secretly the engagement subsisting between 
him and Miss Murray, his new neighbor, “ luckily,”? 
as Harold said, ‘*‘ before his heart was gone.”? 
This rendered him a confidant, and the meeting, 
which had been reported by some of the gossips 
of the town both to Edward and Mrs. Caunter, 
was, as Frances had so honestly declared, a meet- 
ing by appointment, as Sir Felix had informed her 
that Harold was to visit him in Paris, and he was 
deputed to take charge of sundry papers which 
Miss Murray had in her keeping at his request. 
Poor Fanny, aware of the many tongues and many 
eyes that were upon her, endeavored to prevent 
Mrs. Lilly knowing this, but, of course, unsuccess- 
fully. This she explained to Mrs. Caunter when 
they were alone. 

** You might have made me your friend,’ said 
Mrs. Caunter to her. 

‘** If you had not suspected me,’? was the reply. 
**T own,’? she added, ‘‘ I own that at first I felt 
amused at the idea of mystifying those whose sole 
purpose seems to be to misrepresent the actions 
of others. It amused me at first, and perhaps I 
felt a little woman’s triumph in the curiosity I ex- 
cited. Your eldest son’s manner was never that 
of a wooer, but rather of one conferring a favor 
by his attentions. He took me entirely by surprise, 
in spite of Mrs. Lilly’s hints, which I might be 
excused for not paying much attention to. [I little 
thought, however, that such as you, a lady with a 
high mind and a clear head, the mother of my be- 
trothed’s dearest friend, would give ear to the light 
and shameless scandals whispered against me. 
Granting that I was poor and friendless, I stood 
the more in need of a support; but because Mr. 
Lilly, bent on playing out the play, said to his 
wife, in pretended confidence, that I should not 
have a sixpence I could call my own after I was 
oue-and-twenty, I was a fair mark to be shot at, 
and breught down to the dust whereon men tram- 
ple. It has taught me a lesson, though the teach- 
ing has been hard, very hard, and I am ashamed 
to have suffered. I could not go out without being 
met by sneers and pointed fingers.’’ 

“If Mr. Lilly »? interposed Mrs. Caunter. 

‘* The terms of my uncle’s will were strict,” 
she said, proudly; ‘‘ and if they were not, what 
right has any one to pry into another’s means and 
motives as long as no wrong is done? If Mr. 





Edward Caunter had proper feeling, he would have 
explained to you what would have cleared me in 
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your mind, instead of turning on his brother. But 
it is all passed now, it is all over—yet it will be 
long ere I can forget the gossip stings of this quiet- 
looking town.”? 

Mrs. Caunter saw that it was not all over, and 
saw it with bitter self-reproach, seeing that if she 
had been decided in her manner towards Miss 
Murray, no one would have dared to whisper. 
She, too, who knew them ail so well! It is those 
who lead in their own sphere of what is called 
‘the world,’? who have the greatest sins to an- 
swer for in those matters. And she was more dis- 
pleased than ever she had been with Edward’s bit- 
terness and pride. She saw that Miss Murray was 
feverish and excited then, and that, having been 
much worn, she had but little strength to combat 
against such evils. Her wedding-day was fixed, 
but when it came, the bride was in the clutches 
of fierce fever. Harold had managed to keep the 
chatterings of the people from the ears of Sir Felix, 
and had endeavored with his mother to work upon 
Edward so as to heal the wound his pride and self- 
love had received, and which prompted him to the 
not very uncommon revenge of saying as many 
bitter things as he could of the lady by whom he 
had been rejected. The gossipers, although of 
course their tone of gossip was changed, still 
talked; and in one of those unaccountable ways 
by which stories are carried, Sir Felix heard some- 
thing which he traced to Edward Caunter. A duel 
was the immediate consequence, and for several 
weeks Mrs. Caunter watched by the bed-side of 
her son, who had received his adversary’s fire in 
his shoulder. 

Fanny Murray recovered slowly, and in process 
of time was married; but her buoyant spirit had 
been too severely shattered to regain its elasticity 
for many years. Mrs. Caunter took a dislike to 
the town, which all Miss *s poetry could not 
remove, though the same fair hand that had traced 
an anonymous lampoon penned ‘ @ bridal sonnet,?? 
something about Felix and Felicia. 

Nothing destroys the mind so much as gossip. 
It wears even literature into rags. It did worse 
in this instance—it wore out Mrs. Caunter’s sym- 
pathies and charities. She and her sons left the 
neighborhood in disgust; and Harold, fine, gene- 
rous fellow that he was, went abroad, deprived of 
the society of his dearest friend, because, of course, 
he could not associate with Sir Felix after what 
had occurred with his brother. This is no idle 
tale—no invention. Who is there that has not 
smarted from or observed the effects of gossip 
stings ? 
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Some fourteen years ago, if half the recent anec- 
dotes of clairvoyance be true, a subject of that 
marvelous insight might have beheld, within a 
stone’s throw of the glorious old elms of New 
Haven, a slightly built youth with a green shade 
over his eyes, intent upon the Odes of Horace, at 
three o’clock in the morning. The fact in itself is 
nothing very extraordinary, but taken in connec- 
tion with the after-career of the student, it is not 
without interest. The hour and the occupation 
certainly indicate something like earnestness of 
purpose ; but character is no less forcibly displayed 
in pastime than in toil. With what an elastic step 
and ringing langh—the natural language of a sen- 
sitive and buoyant temper—he doffs, at the noon- 
day recess, his studious mood, and how the young 
faces at the evening club grow expectant when 
his turn comes to read a paper! They know a 
graphic sketch of some comrade is forthcoming, 
but little do they imagine as they recognize the 
different traits, that the juvenile ability is eventu- 
ally to shape itself into artistic skill that shall pro- 
duce what is lasting and endeared. Yet one of 
the merry group in thus recalling the school-days 
of Huntington, says that even then “ his soul was 
filled with a love of the beautiful—and a reaching 
after it, was an impulsive effort of his nature.’ 

There is a mechanical and a spiritual element 
in art, a body and a soul, a certain physical dex- 
terity, adroitness and tact, attainable through imi- 
tative and manual power; and above and beyond 
this outward skill there is an intelligent principle, 
a spirit, the infusion of which sublimates and makes 
expressive what were otherwise without signifi- 
cance. It is the combination and mutual develop- 
ment of these two principles variously modified 
that distinguish and characterize all products of 
art. Drawing, coloring, the rules of perspective, 
foreshortening and chiaro ’scuro, are to the artist 
what words, sentences and rhythm are to the wri- 
ter—the vehicles and instruments of his mind. 
Felicity in using them is most desirable, and a 
good degree of mastery over them essential, but it 
should never be forgotten that they do not consti- 
tute, but only embody art. They may be acquired 
by men of industry and ordinary intelligence, and 
bear the same relation to art in its highest sense 
that the wax preparations of an anatomical museum 
do to the living man. They are the matcrial facts, 
and unless electrified by invention, warmed by 
feeling or inspired with life, convey no mental 
impression and excite no sympathy. If it were 
otherwise, the daguerreotype, carried to greater 
perfection, might supersede the limner’s toil, and 
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a musical instrument be fashioned which would 
take the place of vocalism. But the distinction 
between mind and matter, between physical and 
moral laws, the senses and the soul, is absolute. 
Only the living, reasoning intellect, and the con- 
scious, earnest heart, can make form, sound or 
color, eloquent of truth. Mechanical ingenuity 
has been carried to a height in our times beyond 
the wildest imaginings of antiquity, and yet in no 
age have spiritual Jaws, the mysterious analogies 
of life, the boundless aspirations and infinite 
needs of humanity, been more widely and intelli- 
gibly recognized. Every work of art and |itera- 
ture is challenged now, not merely as an object of 
external criticism, but with a view to its moral sig- 
nificance. A beautiful style, whether of painting 
or writing, is not suffered to conceal poverty of 
ideas. Words may be strung in euphonious para- 
graphs, figures may be correctly designed and 
colors harmoniously blended, but unless they have 
a meaning, clear, true and interesting, they are 
but listlessly viewed and never responded to. 
Conformity to academic precepts is now but a 
negative merit. Violation of rules is sooner par- 
doned than looseness of conception. The pro- 
gress of science, the diffusion of knowledge and 
political revolutions, have revealed to the mass 
the difference between appearances and reality, 
the conventional and the genuine. Instead of 
elegantly-penned Spectators we have the cogent 
rhetoric of Carlyle and Macaulay, and ‘‘ Corn-Law 
Rhymes” and “ Psalms of Life’? are more popular 
than the most finished courtier verses. The casket 
may be elaborately polished and adorned, but its 
finish no longer diverts attention from the gems 
within, and the brightest artillery of expression is 
inadequate to win the mind from the thing ex- 
pressed. The writer and the artist of our times 
may, therefore, congratulate himself if his works 
will bear this test—if the interest he inspires is 
born mainly of his soul, and only relatively from 
the implements he employs. This is obviously 
true of Huntington. We think little of the process 
by which he works as we contemplate his pictures. 
The idea of a very skillful imitation of some phy- 
sical quality or material fabric, does not present 
itself at once to the spectator. We do not in- 
stinctively set about a comparison between the 
objects on his canvas and their types in nature. 
These considerations, if they suggest themselves 
at all, are matters of after-thought. It is to our 
sympathies rather than our observation that Hunt- 
ington appeals. He is not merely a clever por- 
trayer of fine-looking men and women; he repre- 
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sents states of minds, conditions of feeling, phases 
of character. The minute exactitude of the Fle- 
mish schoo] and the dramatic effect of the French 
are equally distant from his province. The main 
idea, the chief aim of his pictures, to which fidelity 
of detail and artistical effect are subsidiary, is to 
express a sentiment, and this it is which at once 
attracts and pervades us as we gaze. He does not 
amuse, dazzle or simply please us; he teaches and 
inspires, by some lofty, sweet or pious feeling re- 
presented with unaffected grace and simplicity. 
Those who cannot seize at once upon this emo- 
tion, who do not find some passage of their life or 
tendency of their character or instinct of their na- 
ture thus brought palpably to view, who are not, 
as it were, mesmerized by and placed in relation 
with the subject, fail to recognize what is most 
characteristic of Huntington. Those who have an 
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eye only for the picturesque, or whose notion of » 


painting is confined to the graphic reflection of 
external nature, will find comparatively but little 
satisfaction in the fruits of such a pencil; but all 
who delight in the beauty of the inner world, who 
are aware of what is latent in existence, who are 
wont, like the patriarch, to go forth and muse at 
eventide—to whom love and faith are necessary 
and real, will enter into the feeling and accept the 
suggestions which breathe from his canvas. He is 
not definite, scholastic, nor vivacious and brilliant, 
nor yet wild and terrible, but chaste and gentle, 
serene and elevated; and he is so, not through 
any strongly marked, but through a vague and 
contemplative manner. It is by the atmosphere 
rather than the outlines that he imparts himself—as 
Charles Lamb does in a letter or Barry Cornwall 
in a song—by the overflow rather than the crys- 
talization of a mood. As there are vocalists who 
affect us by the feeling rather than the science of 
their tones, and talkers whom we delight in less 


for the distinct ideas they utter than on account of ° 


the genial influence of their conversation, so there 
are artists whom we love less because of any ener- 
getic individuakty of conception than for the re- 
freshment of the general tone, the spirit in which 
they work, the melody they bring out of their 
themes, which never obtrude or declare themselves, 
but rather hint, quietly suggest and gradually win. 
Such productions spring from the same source to 
which Hunt ascribes poetry—a fine liability to im- 
pressions, and are directly the reverse in their 
origin and influence of all that is fantastic, morbid 
or technical. Without pretension, unaided by any 
mechanical trickery, like the wild flower, the air, 
or a bird’s song, the spell is gentle, but true and 
sweet, and such as it is both wise and happy to 
feel. 

A man’s intellectual endowments stamp his 
works, but his social qualities are more influential 
in shaping their character. That Huntington would 
make an effective painter might have been con- 
fidently predicted from his talents, but what kind 
of a painter would be dependent upon his na- 
tural sympathies. Frank, generous, and wholly 
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unaffected, the affectionate observer of his mental 
development could not fail to perceive that what 
he believed that he would do. We have spoken of 
his boyish propensity for association. After his 
studies at Hamilton College were completed, he 
began practically as an artist, availing himself of 
the instructions of a professor and the privileges 
of the National Academy. In conjunction with a 
friend, since honorably distinguished as a church- 
man and poet, he founded a club. At first this 
society was purely recreative, an agreeable safety- 
valve whereby our artist’s inventive and overflow- 
ing humor—a quality often allied to sensibility and 
thoughtfulness, as Shakspeare has inimitably shown 
in the Prince of Denmark—found genial scope. 
The comedy of life, for which even the stern Mi- 
chel Angelo had a keen relish, had free play when 
the members foregathered, and none more geniaily 
shared and provoked the sport than Huntington. 
Among the members was one whose idiosyncrasies 
harmonized with the rites and associations of Epis- 
copacy, or rather with Catholicism rightly under- 
stood ; who loved the memory of Charles the First, 
and ardently recognized what was noble in the 
spirit of the cavaliers; to whom Advent and Lent, 
Passion-week and Christmas were not mere names, 
but fond and sacred realities, whose inspiration has 
found such beautiful embodiment abroad in ‘‘Keble’s 
Christian Year,”? and on this side of the water in 
the poems of Croswell and Cleveland Coxe. Such 
was the influence that pervaded the inner circle of 
Huntington’s associates as his gifts were verging 
towards maturity. It accorded with some of his 
early predilections, his mother’s family having 
been Episcopalians, Hitherto he had sought the 
beautiful in the fields and sky, and passed from 
the comic to the serious as one may go from a 
band of gamesome companions, who “ fleet the 
time lightly as they did in the golden age,” to 
the vast and fair in outward nature—as Jacques 
left the merry courtiers of the exiled monarch for 
the ‘* shade of melancholy boughs.”? While life 
was “all feeling not yet shaped into a thought,’? 
our young artist was content to portray “‘ A Toper 
Asleep,” and ‘‘ A Bar-room Politician,’’ or ** Icha- 
bod Crane flogging a Scholar,” clever, true to 
life, and abounding in that love of fun which is 
one of the moods of genius. As his nature deep- 
ened from experience, he sought in landscape a 
wider sphere, and for months roamed about his 
native state, and particularly in the vicinity of the 
Hudson, painting the glorious scenes near Ver- 
planck’s, the Dunderberg mountain, and views of 
the Roundout, at twilight and sunset. But while 
thus freely communing with natural beauty, he 
gradually yielded to a more direct and intimate 
agency. By the spiritual cast of his mind and the 
daily conversation of his friends, as well as from 
the vivid impressions of childhood, ideas such as 
immortalize the creations of Overbeck and hallow 
the names of Raphael and Domenichino, became 
familiar and dear, and he felt himself destined for 
a religious painter. Al) that had preceded was 
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admirably calculated to promote his success. His 
ability, at once felt and acknowledged in land- 
scape, and the bold and characteristic style of his 
portraits were simply evidences that he possessed 
the requisite command both of figure and scenery, 
and now to these mechanical aptitudes were added 
the inspiration of Faith. 

Two visits to Europe, where his time was chiefly 
passed in Rome, without making Huntington an 
imitator, have contributed to improve his taste, and 
afforded him many desirable facilities for advanc- 
ing in the high and difficult range of art to which 
his native instincts spontaneously led. If his life 
is spared, we feel assured he is destined to add 
most worthily to the existent trophies of Christian 
art, for since Allston our country can boast of no 
painter whose gifts of execution and graces of 
character are so well adapted for this species of 
excellence. As pledges of what he may do, it is 
only necessary to allude to his pictures of “ Early 
Christian Prisoners,”’ ‘¢ Christiana and her Children 
escaping from the Valley of the Shadow of Death,” 
** The Woman of Samaria at the Well,”’ and “* The 
Communion of the Sick.” The latter represents 
the giving of the Viaticum to a Dying Christian 
in the primitive age. A priest is administering 
the consecrated bread, and a young deacon waits 
with the chalice. Its effect on the devout mind is 
hardly inferior to that produced by the celebrated 
** Communion of St. Jerome.” 

If we were to select any one picture as illus- 
trative of the genius of Huntington, it would be 
** The Dream of Mercy.” It is in the collection 
of as judicious a patron of the arts as we have yet 
had among us,* whose latter years, darkened as 
they would otherwise have been by illness and 
confinement, derived an interest and a beauty 
from his devotion to this high source of pleasure, 
which affords a noble example to all who have the 
soul to redeem trial or adorn prosperity. In this 
painting the sweetest fancies of the brave author 
of that immortal allegory, “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
are admirably concentrated. The consoling rays 
that glorified his imprisonment so long ago, still 
quiver around the face of the blest sleeper and 
buoy up the wings of the angel that fills her dream. 
A kindred feeling broods over the work to that 
which charms us in Correggio’s Magdalen. The 
idea expressed is, indeed, different. The graceful- 
ness of Guido’s ‘* Michael triumphing over Satan” 
is observable in the winged messenger, but the 
expression of Mercy is heavenly. A violinist, 


* “under the influence of tender or aspiring emotion, 


will sometimes cause his instrument to vibrate 
with a thrilling accent, born not of the music he 
interprets, but rather the offspring of an individual 
feeling. Thus, in depicting “‘ Mercy’s Dream,”’ 
has Huntington informed it with a sentiment of his 
own. If he was not thus inspired, we are totally 
deficient in metaphysical perception. When he 
had nearly finished this picture, a friend objected 
that he should rather have chosen his subject from 
* The late Edward L. Carey. 
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Spenser than from Bunyan. The next day, the 
artist, by introducing a cross in the crown which 
the angel extends to Mercy, added a beautiful sig- 
nificance to the composition. 

And this brings us to that mooted question which 
has been such a thorn in the side to conscientious 
but narrow minds—the true relation of Art to Re- 
ligion. To deny any whatever is absurd, as long 
as men gather beneath a roof, however simple, to 
worship ; and if we recognize in the arcades of 
the forest and the glory of the mountain either the 
tokens of divine benignity or the unconscious 
praise which the universe offers to her Creator, 
how much more significant are the intelligent tro- 
phies of genius which his love has consecrated 
when gathered to illustrate His truth! The recoil 
of the world’s free spirits from the civic tyranny 
of Papacy, has blinded too many to what is essen- 
tially good and true in her customs. When we 
meet the idea dissevered from all incidental pre- 


: judice, the attempt to set forth what is most touch- 


ing in the Christian faith, in melody that wraps the 
soul in a holy trance, or in forms and colors that 
bring worthily before the eye examples that cheer 
or soften, or purify the weary and cold affections, 
does it not commend itself to reason? It is in 
vain for a few peculiar, though it may be superior 
minds, to legislate for humanity. We must look 
at our race objectively and not merely through our 
individual consciousness, They are destined to 
receive good, not according to any partial the- 
ories, but by the observance of universal laws, by 
reverently consulting the wants, capacities and 
principles that are traced in the very organization 
of man by the hand of Creative wisdom. Thus 
regarded, is it not obvious that through the senses 
we must reach the soul—that the abstract must be 
made real—that sensation is the channel] of spiritu- 
ality? Why runs there through the frame this de- 
licate and complex web of nerves? Why do eye 
and ear take in impressions which stir the very 
fountains of emotion and gradually mould the cha- 
racter? Why are brain and heart filled and elec- 
trified by art? Is it not because she is the inter- 
preter of life, the medium through which we are 
made conscious everlastingly of high and vast 
destinies ? Argue and moralize as bigots may, 
they cannot impugn the design of God in creating 
a distinct and most influential faculty in our nature 
which has not merely a useful or temporary end— 
the sense of the beautiful. Ideality is as much a 
heaven-implanted element as conscientiousness. 
Nature’s surpassing grandeur and loveliness hourly 
minister to it, and Art, in its broadest and highest 
sense, is its legitimate manifestation. When a 
human voice of marvelous depth and sweetness 
yields to thousands a pure and rich delight, or a 
human hand of ideal skill traces scenes of grace 
and sublimity, and bequeathes the features hallowed 
by love or glorified by fame,—then is the worthiest 
praise offered to God by the right and sacred exer- 
cise of those faculties which unite mortal to an- 
gelic existence. Far, then, be from every liberal 
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mind and feeling heart the idea that genuine art 
can ever profane religion, that the symbol must 
necessarily shroud the fact, that in seizing on any 
intermediate links of the golden chain which binds 
us to eternity, as with our frailty and limited vision 
we are ever fain to do, any serious alienation is 
threatened to what is actual in faith or desirable 
in sentiment. As long as we have senses, they 
must be represented ; and there is far less danger 
of our being enthralled to images or ideas of any 
kind than to interest, the basest and most subju- 
gating as weil as universal of idolatries. 

In Huntington’s manner there is something that 
revives to the imagination that noble band of art- 
ists who so gloriously illustrated religion in the 
palmy days of the church. His figures generally 
have the roundness which distinguishes several of 
the best Italian masters, and his tints are subdued 
and harmonized Jike many of the favorite pictures 
both of the Roman and Tuscan schools. Another 
incidental analogy may be found in the circum- 
stance that in several of his pictures the same 
female physiognomy is discoverable. The eye is 
gratified without being perplexed, by a chaste tone 
and judicious combination of hues. His draperies 
do not take the place of, but only cover his forms. 
We recognize the bosom under the tunic and the 
arm within the sleeve, A striking merit in his 
compositions is their simplicity. Several of his 
happiest efforts consist of two or three figures of 
haiflength life size—a species of painting ad- 
mirably fitted to embellish the walls of our dwell- 
ings, where more ambitious specimens would be 
out of place. This singleness of purpose and ab- 
sence of complexity in design, render his works 
at once intelligible, and on this account they con- 
vey a more decided, lasting and entire impression. 
Take, for instance, the ‘* Sacred Lesson.”? Anold 
man, with lofty and wrinkled brow, venerable 
beard, and an expression of calm and holy wisdom, 
is pointing to an open missal, and as he speaks— 
what we feel to be words of divine meaning—a 
beautiful girl, with an ingenuous and innocent 
countenance, from which beams a look of meek 
inquiry and sweet confidence, gazes and listens in 
devout attention. It is evident that to that fair 
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creature the lesson is, indeed, sacred; and that to 
her teacher may be applied the description which 
a late poet* gives of the lover of the ‘‘ Sexton’s 
Daughter?’— 


“Yet could he temper love and meekness 
With all the sacred might of law, 
Dissevering gentleness from weakness, 

And hallowing tenderness by awe.” 


Similar in kind, though various in degree, is the 
usual influence of Huntington’s pictures. They 
breathe a spirit which, in this busy and eager 
country, amid the warfare of trade and politics, 
seems to us peculiarly desirable. When, from the 
anxious mart or the thronged arena, the American 
citizen retires to his home, the exciting battle- 
pieces of Salvator or the festive scenes of the 
Flemish limners, however admirable in themselves, 
bring not precisely the refreshment he needs and 
which art can so genially bestow, It is well for 
his eye to rest upon some aspect of humanity 
calmer and more exalted. It is needful that the 
privacy of his domestic retreat should be hallowed 
by images of serene truth, indicative of repose 
and hope—not that “‘ stick at nothing, Herodias- 
daughter kind of grace,’ but tranquil, contempla- 
tive subjects, *‘ the brow all wisdom and the lips 
all love.*? The pleasurable and soothing contrasts 
thus afforded between life and art, the holy effi- 
ciency of the latter in cooling the fevered pulse 
and awakening the heart to better aims and a no- 
bler faith, are finely illustrated by painters who, like 
the subject of this imperfect notice, seem to whis- 
per from the glowing canvas—* to be spiritually- 
minded is life eternal.” And these silent guests, 
with their beautiful teachings, their unobtrusive 
inspiration, their familiar grace, make the loneliest 
room a temple, and yield some of the choicest joys 
of society, without the chilliness of etiquette or 
the wearisome demands of vanity. Like Ophelia 
and Cordelia, they put us on a sweet track of 
musing; and if it be true, as has been said, that 
the strength of virtue is serenity of mind, the artists 
who work in this spirit are genuine priests of hu- 
manity and oracles of God. 


* Stirling. 





TO 


I rutnx of thee whene’er I see 
The violet ope its leaves— 
Awaked from sleep by kisses sweet 
From every morning breeze: 


When, too, the thankful floweret, 
At noon, would strive repay 

The kisses of the flaming orb, 
That steal its life away. 





KERR 


When stilly eve, with dewy lips, 
On Nature’s face in play, 

Doth seek the sunburtied lily’s brow, 
And kiss the burn away, 


I think of thee—thy breath the breeze; 
Thine eye the dazzling flame; 
Thy smile the virtuous dew that wakes 
My heart to life again.-- J. B. F. O. 
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Miss Fuller was at one time editor, or one of 3} 


the editors of ** The Dial,’’ to which she contri- 
buted many of the most forcible, and certainly 
some of the most peculiar papers. She is known, 
too, by “‘ Summer on the Lakes,’ a remarkable 
assemblage of sketches, issued in 1844 by Little 
& Brown, of Boston. More lately she has pub- 
lished “* Woman in the Nineteenth Century,” a 
work which has occasioned much discussion, hav- 
ing had the good fortune to be warmly abused and 
chivalrously defended. At present, she is assist- 
ant editor of “* The New York Tribune,” or rather 
a salaried contributor to that journal, for which 
she has furnished a great variety of matter, chiefly 
critical notices of new books, etc. etc., her articles 
being designated by an asterisk. Two of the best 
of them were a review of Professor Longfellow’s 
late magnificent edition of his own works, (with a 
portrait,) and an appeal to the public in behalf of 
her friend Harro Harring. The review did her 
infinite credit; it was frank, candid, independent 
—in even ludicrous contrast to the usual mere 
giorifications of the day, giving honor only where 
honor was due, yet evincing the most thorough 
capacity to appreciate and the most sincere inten- 
tion to place in the fairest light the real and idio- 
syncratic merits of the poet. 

In my opinion it is one of the very few reviews 
of Longfellow’s poems, ever published in America, 
of which the critics have not had abundant reason 
to be ashamed. Mr. Longfellow is entitled to a 
certain and very distinguished rank among the 
poets of his country, but that country is disgraced 
by the evident toadyism which would award to his 
social position and influence, to his fine paper and 
large type, to his morocco binding and gilt edges, 
to his flattering portrait of himself, and to the il- 
lustrations of his poems by Huntingdon, that amount 
of indiscriminate approbation which neither could 
nor would have been given to the poems them- 
selves. 

The defence of Harro Harring, or rather the 
Philippic against those who were doing him wrong, 
was one of the most eloquent and well-put articles 
I have ever yet seen in a newspaper. 

** Woman in the Nineteenth Century” is a book 
which few women in the country could have writ- 
ten, and no woman in the country would have 
published, with the exception of Miss Fuller. In 
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the way of independence, of unmitigated radical- 
ism, it is one of the ‘‘ Curiosities of American 
Literature,”? and Doctor Griswold should include 
it in his book. I need searcely say that the essay 
is nervous, forcible, thoughtful, suggestive, bril- 
liant, and to a certain extent scholar-like—for all 
that Miss Fuller produces is entitled to these epi- 
thets—but I must say that the conclusions reached 
are only in part my own. Not that they are too 
bold, by any means—too novel, too startling, or 
too dangerous in their consequences, but that in 
their attainment too many premises have been dis- 
torted and too many analogical inferences left al- 
together out of sight. I mean to say that the in- 
tention of the Deity as regards sexual differences— 
an intention which can be distinctly comprehended 
only by throwing the exterior (more sensitive) por- 
tions of the mental retina casually over the wide 
field of universal anclogy—I mean to say that this 
intention has not been sufficiently considered. 
Miss Fuller has erred, too, through her own ex- 
cessive objectiveness. She judges woman by the 
heart and intellect of Miss Fuller, but there are 
not more than one or two dozen Miss Fullers on 
the whole face of the earth. Holding these opin- 
ions in regard to ‘* Woman in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,”’ I still feel myself called upon to disavow 
the silly, condemnatory criticism of the work 
which appeared in one of the earlier numbers of 
** The Broadway Journal.” That article was not 
written by myself, and was written by my associate 
Mr. Briggs. 

The most favorable estimate of Miss Fuller’s 
genius (for high genius she unquestionably pos- 
sesses) is to be obtained, perhaps, from her contri- 
butions to ‘* The Dial,’? and from her ‘‘ Summer 
on the Lakes.*? Many of the descriptions in this 
volume are unrivaled for graphicality, (why is there 
not such a word ?) for the force with which they 
convey the true by the novel or unexpected, by the 
introduction of touches which other artists would 
be sure to omit as irrelevant to the subject. This 
faculty, too, springs from her subjectiveness, which 
leads her to paint a scene less by its features than 
by its effects. 

Here, for example, is a portion of her account 
of Niagara :— 

“Daily these proportions widened and towered more 
and more upon my sight, and I got at last a proper fore- 
ground for these sublime distances. Before coming away, 
I think I really saw the full wonder of the scene. Afler 
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awhile it so drew me into itself as to inspire an undefined 
dread, such as I never knew before, such as may be felt when 
death is about to usher us into a new existence. The per- 
petual trampling of the waters seized my senses. I felt 
that no other sound, however near, could be heard, and would 
start and look behind me fora foe. I realized the identity 
of that mood of nature in which these waters were poured 
down with such absorbing force, with that in which the 
Indian was shaped on the same soi]. For continually 
upon my mind came, unsought and unwelcome, tmages, 
such as had never haunted it before, of naked savages steal- 
ing behind me with uplifted omahawks. Again and again 
this illusion recurred, and even after I had thought it over 
and tried to shake it off, I could not help starting and look- 
ing behind me. What I liked best was to sit on Table 
Rock close to the great fall; there all power of observing 
details, all separate consciousness was quite lost.” 


The truthfulness of the passages italicized will 
be felt by all; the feelings described are, perhaps, 
experienced by every (imaginative) person who 
visits the fall; but most persons, through predomi- 
nant subjectiveness, would scarcely be conscious 
of the feelings, or, at best, would never think of 
employing them in an attempt to convey to others 
an impression of the scene. Hence so many des- 
perate failures to convey it on the part of ordinary 
tourists. Mr. William W. Lord, to be sure, in his 
poem * Niagara,” is sufficiently objective; he de- 
scribes not the fall, but very properly the effect of 
the fall upon him. He says that it made him think 
of his own greatness, of his own superiority, and 
so forth, and so forth; and it is only when we 
come to think that the thought of Mr. Lord’s 
greatness is quite idiosyncratic, confined exclu- 
sively to Mr. Lord, that we are in condition to un- 
derstand how, in despite of his objectiveness, he 
has failed to convey an idea of anything beyond 
one Mr. William W. Lord. 

From the essay entitled ‘‘ Philip Van Artevelde,”’ 
I copy a paragraph which will serve at once to 
exemplify Miss Fuller’s more earnest (declamatory) 
style, and to show the tenor of her prospective 
speculations :-— 


“ At Chicago I read again‘ Philip Van Artevelde,’ and 
certain passages in it will always be in my mind asso- 
ciated with the deep sound of the lake, as heard in the 
night. I used to read a short time at night, and then open 
the blind to look out. The moon would be full upon the 
lake, and the calm breath, pure light, and the deep voice, 
harmonized well with the thought of the Flemish hero. 
When will this country have such aman? It is what she 
needs—no thin Idealist, no coarse Realist, but a man 
whose eye reads the heavens while his feet step firmly 
on the ground and his hands are strong and dextrous in 
the use of human instruments. A man, religious, virtuous 
and—sagacious; a man of universal sympathies, but self- 
possessed; a man who knows the region of emotion, 
though he is not its slave; a man to whom this world is 
no mere spectacle or fleeting shadow, but a great, solemn 
game, to be played with good heed, for its stakes are of 
eternal value, yet who, if his own play be true, heeds not 
what he loses by the falsehood of others. A man who lives 
from the past, yet knows that its honey can but mode- 
rately avail him; whose comprehensive eye scans the 
present. neither infatuated by its golden lures nor chilled 
by its many ventures; who possesses prescience, as the 
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wise man must, but not so far as to be driven mad to-day 
by the gift which discerns to-morrow. When there is 
such a man for America, the thought which urges her on 
will be expressed.” 


From what I have quoted a general conception 
of the prose style of the authoress may be gathered. 
Her manner, however, is infinitely varied. It is 
always forcible—but I am not sure that it is always 
anything else, unless I say picturesque. It rather 
indicates than evinces scholarship. Perhaps only 
the scholastic, or, more properly, those accus- 
tomed to look narrowly at the structure of phrases, 
would be willing to acquit her of ignorance of 
grammar—would be willing to attribute her sloven- 
liness to disregard of the shell in anxiety for the 
kernel ; or to waywardness, or to affectation, or to 
blind reverence for Carlyle—would be able to de- 
tect, in her strange and continual inaccuracies, a 
capacity for the accurate. 


“T cannot sympathize with such an apprehension : the 
spectacle is capable to swallow up all such objects.” 

“It is fearful, too, to know, as you look, that whatever 
has been swallowed by the cataract, is like to rise sud- 
denly to light.” 

“1 took our mutual friends to see her.” 

“It was always obvious that they had nothing in com- 
mon between them.” 

“ The Indian cannot be looked at truly ercept by a poetic 
eye.” 

“ McKenney’s Tour to the Lakes gives some facts not 
to be met with elsewhere.” 

“There is that mixture of culture and rudeness in the 
aspect of things as gives a feeling of freedom,” etc. etc. 
ete. 


These are merely a few, a very few instances, 
taken at random from among a multitude of wilful 
murders committed by Miss Fuller on the Ameri- 
can of President Polk. She uses, too, the word 
‘*ignore,”? a vulgarity adopted only of late days 
(and to no good purpose, since there is no neces- 
sity for it) from the barbarisms of the law, and 
makes no scruple of giving the Yankee interpreta- 
tion to the verbs ** witness’’ and “ realize,”? to say 
nothing of ** use,’ as in the sentence, *‘ I used to 
read a short time at night.’ It will not do to say, 
in defence of such words, that in such senses they 
may be found in certain dictionaries—in that of 
Bolles’, for instance ;—some kind of “ authority”? 
may be found for any kind of vulgarity under the 
sun. 

In spite of these things, however, and of her 
frequent unjustifiable Carlyleisms, (such as that of 
writing sentences which are no sentences, since, 
to be parsed, reference must be had to sentences 
preceding,) the style of Miss Fuller is one of the 
very best with which I am acquainted. In general 
effect, I know no style which surpasses it. It is 
singularly piquant, vivid, terse, bold, luminous— 
leaving details out of sight, it is everything that a 
style need be. 

I believe that Miss Fuller has written much 
poetry, although she has published little. That 
little is tainted with the affectation of the trans- 
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cendentalists, (I use this term, of course, in the 
sense which the public of late days seem resolved 
to give it,) but is brimful of the poetic sentiment. 
Here, for example, is something in Coleridge’s 
manner, of which the author of ‘*‘ Genevieve” 
might have had no reason to be ashamed :— 


“ A maiden sat beneath a tree; 
Tear-bedewed her pale cheeks be, 
And she sigheth heavily. 


“From forth the wood into the light 
A hunter strides with carol light, 
And a glance so bold and bright. 


“ He careless stopped and eyed the maid: 
‘Why weepest thou ” he gently said; 
‘I love thee well, be not afraid.’ 


“ He takes her hand and leads her on— 
She should have waited there alone, 
For he was not her chosen one. 


“ He leans her head upon his breast— 
She knew ’twas not her home of rest, 
But, ah, she had been sore distrest. 


“The sacred stars looked sadly down; 
The parting moon appeared to frown, 


To see thus dimmed the diamond crown. .* 


*“ Then from the thicket starts a deer— 
The huntsman, seizing on his spear 
Cries, ‘ Maiden, wait thou for me here.’ 


» “She sees him vanish into night— 
She starts from sleep in deep affright, 
For it was not her own true knight. 


“ THough but in dream Gunhilda failed— 
Though but a fancied il] assailed— 
Though she but fancied fault bewailed— 


“Yet thought of day makes dream of night; 
She is not worthy of the knight; 
The inmost altar burns not bright. 


“If loneliness thou canst not bear— 
Cannot the dragon’s venom dare— 
Of the pure meed thou shoulds’t despair. 


“ Now sadder that lone maiden sighs ; 
Far bitterer tears profane her eyes; 
Crushed in the dust her heart's flower lies.” 


To show the evident carelessness with which 
this poem was constructed, I have italicized an 
identical rhyme (of about the same force in versi- 
fication as an identical proposition in logic) and 
two grammatical improprieties. To lean is a neu- 
ter verb, and “‘ seizing on’? is not properly to be 
called a pleonasm, merely because it is—nothing 
at all. The concluding line is difficult of pronun- 
ciation through excess of consonants. I should 
have preferred, indeed, the ante-penultimate tris- 
tich as the finale of the poem. 

The supposition that the book of an author is a 
thing apart from the author’s self, is, I think, ill- 
founded. The soul is a cypher, in the sense of a 
cryptograph ; and the shorter a cryptograph is, the 
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more difficulty there is in its comprehension—at 
a certain point of brevity it would bid defiance to 
an army of Champollions. And thus he who has 
written very little, may in that little either conceal 
his spirit or convey quite an erroneous idea of it— 
of his acquirements, talents, temper, manner, 
tenor and depth (or shallowness) of thought—in a 
word, of his character, of himself. But this is 
impossible with him who has written much. Of 
such a person we get, from his books, not merely 
a just, but the most just representation. Bulwer, 
the individual, personal man, in a green velvet 
waistcoat and amber gloves, is not by any means 
the veritable Sir Edward Lytton, who is discover- 
able only in ‘* Ernest Maltravers,’? where his sou] 
is deliberately and nakedly set forth. And who 
would ever know Dickens by looking at him or 
talking with him, or doing anything with him ex- 
cept reading his *‘ Curiosity Shop??? What poet, 
in especial, but must feel at least the better por- 
tion of himself more fairly represented in even his 
commonest sonnet (earnestly written) than in his 
most elaborate or most intimate personalities ? 

I put all this as a general proposition, to which 
Miss Fuller affords a marked exception—to this 
extent, that her personal character and her printed 
book are merely one and the same thing. We get 
access to her soul as directly from the one as from 
the other—no more readily from this than from 
that—easily from either. Her acts are bookish, 
and her books are less thoughts than acts. Her 
literary and her conversational manner are identi- 
cal. Here is a passage from her ‘‘ Summer on the 
Lakes :°"— 


“The rapids enchanted me far beyond what I expected; 
they are so swift that they cease to seem so— you can think 
only of their beauty. The fountain beyond the Moss 
islands I discovered for myself, and thought it for some 
time an accidental beauty which it would not do to ave, 
lest I might never see itagain. After I found it permanent, 
I returned many times to watch the play of itscrest' In 
the little waterfall beyond, Nature seems, as she often 
does, to have made a study for some larger design. She 
delighis in this—a sketch within a sketch— a dream within 
adream. Wherever we see it, the lines of the great bat- 
tress in the fragment of stone, the hues of the waterfall, 
copied in the flowers that star its bordering mosses, we 
are delighted; for all the lineaments become fluent, and 
we mould the scene in congenial thought with its gentus.” 


Now all this is precisely as Miss Fuller would 
speak it. She is perpetually saying just such things 
in just such words. To get the conversational 
woman in the mind’s eye, all that is needed is to 
imagine her reciting the paragraph just quoted : 
but first let us have the personal woman. She is 
of the medium height; nothing remarkable about 
the figure ; a profusion of lustrous light hair; eyes 
a bluish gray, full of fire ; capacious forehead ; the 
mouth when in repose indicates profound sensi- 
bility, capacity for affection, for love—when moved 
by a slight smile, it becomes even beautiful in the 
intensity of this expression; but the upper lip, as 
if impelled by the action of involuntary muscles, 
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habitually uplifts itself, conveying the impression 
of a sneer. Imagine, now, a person of this de- 
scription looking you at one moment earnestly in 
the face, at the next seeming to look only within 
her own spirit or at the wall; moving nervously 
every now and then in her chair; speaking in a 
high key, but musically, deliberately, (not hurriedly 
or loudly,) with a delicious distinctness of enunci- 
ation—speaking, I say, the paragraph in question, 
and emphasizing the words which I have italicized, 
not by impulsion of the breath, (as is usual,) but 
by drawing them out as long as possible, nearly 
closing her eyes the while—imagine all this, and 
we have both the woman and the authoress before 
us. 


JAMES LAWSON. 


Mr. Lawson has himself made little effort in the 
field of literary labor, but is distinguished for his 
zeal and liberality in the good cause. He is by 
birth a Scotchman, but few men have more ar- 
dently at heart the welfare of American letters. 

His works, so far as published in volume form, 
are few. I know only of ** Giordano, a tragedy,” 
and two volumes entitled ‘* Tales and Sketches by 
a Cosmopolite.”? The former was performed some 
years ago, (at the Park, I believe,) and with no 
great success. The latter were more popular. One 
of them, ‘‘ The Dapper Gentleman’s Story,” is a 
very clever imitation of the manner of Irving, and 
has ‘** gone the rounds of the press.”? 

Mr. Lawson is of social habits and warm sym- 
pathies. He is enthusiastic, especially in matters 
of art or taste; converses fluently, tells a capital 
story, and is generally respected and beloved. 


CAROLINE M. KIRKLAND. 


Mrs. Kirkland’s “‘ New Home,” published un- 
der the nom de plume of *‘ Mary Clavers,’? wrought 
an undoubted sensation. The cause lay not so 
much in picturesque description, in racy humor, 
or in animated individual portraiture, as in truth 
and novelty. The west at the time was a field 
comparatively untrodden by the sketcher or the 
novelist. In certain works, to be sure, we had 
obtained brief glimpses of character strange to us 
sojourners in the civilized east, but to Mrs. Kirk- 
land alone we were indebted for our acquaintance 
with the home and home-life of the back woodsman. 
With a fidelity and vigor that prove her pictures to 
be taken from the very life, she has represented 
*“ scenes”? that could have occurred only as and 
where she has described them. She has placed 
before us the veritable settlers of the forest, with 
all their peculiarities, national and individual ; 
their free and fearless spirit; their homely utilita- 
rian views; their shrewd out-looking for self-inte- 
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rest; their thrifty care and inventions multiform ; 
their coarseness of manner, united with real deli- 
cacy and substantial kindness when their sympa- 
thies are called into action—in a word, with all 
the characteristics of the Yankee, in a region 
where the salient points of character are un- 
smoothed by contact with society. So life-like 
were her representations that they have been appro- 
priated as individual portraits by many who have 
been disposed to plead, trumpet-tongued, against 
what they supposed to be “ the deep damnation of 
their taking-off.’? 

** Forest Life’? succeeded **‘ A New Home,”’ and 
was read with equal interest. It gives us, perhaps, 
more of the philosophy of western life, but has the 
same freshness, freedom, piquancy. Of course, a 
truthful picture of pioneer habits could never be 
given in any grave history or essay so well as in 
the form of narration, where each character is per- 
mitted to develop itself; narration, therefore, was 
very properly adopted by Mrs. Kirkland in both 
the books just mentioned, and even more entirely 
in her later volume, ** Western Clearings.”? This 
is the title of a collection of tales, illustrative, in 
general, of Western manners, customs, ideas. 
‘*The Land Fever’ is a story of the wild days 
when the madness of speculation in land was av 
its height. It is a richly characteristic sketch, as 
is also *“‘ The Ball at Thram’s Huddle.’ Only 
those who have had the fortune to visit or live in 
the ** back settlements” can enjoy such pictures to 
the full. ‘* Chances and Changes” and ‘‘ Love vs. 
Aristocracy’’ are more regularly constructed tales, 
with the *‘ universal passion” as the moving power, 
but colored with the glowing hues of the west. 
*“‘ The Bee Tree” exhibits a striking but too nu- 
merous class among the settlers, and explains, 
also, the depth of the bitterness that grows out of 
an unprosperous condition in that ‘* Paradise of 
the Poor.”? ‘* Ambuscades”? and “ Half-Lengths 
from Life’? I remember as two piquant sketches 
to which an annual, a year or two ago, was in- 
debted for a most unusual sale among the con- 
scious and pen-dreading denizens of the west. 
** Half-Lengths” turns on the trying subject of 
caste. ‘*The Schoolmaster’s Progress” is full of 
truth and humor. The western pedagogue, the 
stiff, solitary nondescript figure in the drama of a 
new settlement, occupying a middle position be- 
tween ‘“‘ our folks”? and *‘ company,” and ‘‘ board- 
ing round,” is irresistibly amusing, and cannot fail 
to be recognized as the representative of a class. 
The occupation, indeed, always seems to mould 
those engaged in it—they all soon, like Master 
Horner, learn to ** know well what belongs to the 
pedagogical character, and that facial solemnity 
stands high on the list of indispensable qualifica- 
tions.” The spelling-school, also, is a “‘ new 
country”? feature which we owe Mrs. Kirkland 
many thanks for recording. The incidents of 
«* An Embroidered Fact” are singular and pictur- 
esque, but not particularly illustrative of the 
«*Clearings.”” The same may be said of “ Bitter 
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Fruits from Chance-Sown Seeds;’’ but this abounds 
in capital touches of character: all the horrors of 
the tale are brought about through suspicion of 
pride, an accusation as destructive at the west as 
that of witchcraft in olden times, or the cry of mad 
dog in modern. 

In the way of absolute books, Mrs. Kirkland, I 
believe, has achieved nothing beyond the three 
volumes specified, (with another lately issued by 
Wiley & Putnam,) but she is a very constant con- 
tributor to the magazines. Unquestionably, she is 
one of our best writers, has a province of her own, 
and in that province has few equals. Her most 
noticeable trait is a certain freshness of style, 
seemingly drawn, as her subjects in general, from 
the west. In the second place is to be observed a 
species of wit, approximating humor, and so inter- 
spersed with pure fun, that ‘‘ wit,” after all, is 
notiing like a definition of it. To give an ex- 
ample—** Old Thoughts on the New Year’ com- 
menceés with a quotation from Tasso’s ‘‘ Aminta”— 


“Tl mondo invecchia 
E invecchiando intristisce ;” 


and the following is given as a “‘ free translation” — 


“ The world is growing older 

And wiser day by day; 

Everybody knows beforehand 
What you’re going to say. 

We used to laugh and frolic— 
Now we must behave: 

Poor old Fan is dead and buried— 
Pride dug his grave.” 


This, if I am not mistaken, is the only specimen 
of poetry as yet given by Mrs. Kirkland to the 
world. She has afforded us no means of judging 
in respect to her inventive powers, although fancy, 
and even imagination, are apparent in everything 
she does. Her perceptive faculties enable her to 
describe with great verisimilitude. Her mere style 
is admirable, lucid, terse, full of variety, faultlessly 
pure, and yet bold—so bold as to appear heedless 
of the ordinary decora of composition. In even 
her most reckless sentences, however, she betrays 


the woman of refinement, of accomplishment, of 


unusually thorough education. There are a great 
many points in which her general manner resem- 
bles that of Willis, whom she evidently admires. 
Indeed, it would not be difficult to pick out from 
her works an occasional Willisism, not less pal- 
pable than happy. For example— 


“ Peaches were like little green velvet buttons when George 
was first mistaken for Doctor Beaseley, and before they 
were ripe he,” etc. 


And again— 


“Mr. Hammond is fortunately settled in our neighbor- 
hood, for the present at least; and he has the neatest little 
cottage in the world, standing, too, under a very tall oak, 
which bends kindly over it, looking like the Princess 
Glumdalclitch inclining her ear to the box which con- 
tained her pet Gulliver.” 


é 
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Mrs. Kirkland’s personal manner is an echo of 
her literary one. She is frank, cordial, yet suffi- 
ciently dignified—even bold, yet especially lady- 
like ; converses with remarkable accuracy as well 
as fluency ; is brilliantly witty, and now and then 
not a little sarcastic, but a general amability pre- 
vails. 

She is rather above the medium height; eyes 
and hair dark; features somewhat small, with no 
marked characteristics, but the whole countenance 
beams with benevolence and intellect. 


PROSPER M. WETMORE. 


General Wetmore occupied some years ago quite 
a conspicuous position among the Jittérateurs of 
New York city. His name was seen very fre- 
quently in ** The Mirror’? and in other similar 
journals, in connection with brief poems and oc- 
casional prose compositions. His only publication 
in volume form, I believe, is ** The Battle of Lex- 
ington and other Poems,’ a collection of con- 
siderable merit, and one which met a very cordial 
reception from the press. 

Much of this cordiality, however, is attributable 
to the personal popularity of the man, to his fa- 
cility in making acquaintances and his tact in con- 
verting them into unwavering friends. 

General Wetmore has an exhaustless fund of 
vitality. His energy, activity and indefatigability 
are proverbial, not less than his peculiar sociability. 
These qualities give him unusual influence among 
his fellow-citizens, and have constituted him (as 
precisely the same traits have constituted his 
friend General Morris) one of a standing commit- 
tee for the regulation of a certain class of city 
affairs—such, for instance, as the getting up a 
complimentary benefit, or a public demonstration 
of respect for some deceased worthy, or a ball and 
dinner to Mr. Irving or Mr. Dickens. 

Mr. Wetmore is not only a general, but Naval 
Officer of the Port of New York, Member of the 
Board of Trade, one of the Council of the Art 
Union, one of the Corresponding Committee of the 
Historical Society, and of more other committees 
than I can just now remember. His manners are 
recherchés, courteous—a little in the old school 
way. He is sensitive, punctilious; speaks well, 
roundly, fluently, plausibly, and is skilled in pour- 
ing oil upon the waters of stormy debate. 

He is, perhaps, fifty years of age, but has a 
youthful look; is about five feet eight in height, 
slender, neat, with an air of military compactness ; 
looks especially well on horseback. 


EMMA C. EMBURY. 


Mrs. Embury is one of the most noted, and cer- 
tainly one of the most meritorious of our female 
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littérateurs. She has been many years before the 
public—her earliest compositions, I believe, having 
been contributed to the ‘* New York Mirror’? un- 
der the nom de plume “lanthe.*? They attracted 
very general attention at the time of their appear- 
ance and materially aided the paper. They were 
subsequently, with some other pieces, published 
in volume form, with the title “Guido and other 
Poems.” This book has been long out of print. 
Of late days its author has written but little poetry 
—that little, however, has at least indicated a po- 
etic capacity of no common order. 

Yet as a poetess she is comparatively unknown, 
her reputation in this regard having been quite 
overshadowed by that which she has acquired as 
a writer of tales. In this latter capacity she has, 
upon the whole, no equal among her sex in Ame- 
rica—certainly no superior. She is not so vigor- 
ous as Mrs, Stephens, nor so vivacious as Miss 
Chubbuck, nor so caustic as Miss Leslie, nor so 
dignified as Miss Sedgwick, nor so graceful, fanci- 
ful and spirituelle as Mrs. Osgood, but is deficient 
in none of the qualities for which these ladies are 
noted, and in certain particulars surpasses them 
all. Her subjects are fresh, if not always vividly 
original, and she manages them with more skill 
than is usually exhibited by our magazinists. She 
has also much imagination and sensibility, while 
her style is pure, earnest, and devoid of verbiage 
and exaggeration. I make a point of reading all 
tales to which I see the name of Mrs. Embury ap- 
pended. The story by which she has attained 
most reputation is ‘* Constance Latimer, the Blind 
Girl.” 

Mrs. E. is a daughter of Doctor Manly, an emi- 
nent physician of New York city. At an early 
age she married a gentleman of some wealth and 
of education, as well as of tastes akin to her own. 
She is noted for her domestic virtues no less than 
for literary talents and acquirements. 

She is about the medium height; complexion, 
eyes, and hair light; arched eyebrows; Grecian 
nose; the mouth a fine one and indicative of firm- 
ness; the whole countenance pleasing, intellectual 
and expressive. The portrait in ‘* Graham’s Ma- 
gazine”? for January, 1843, has no resemblance to 
her whatever. 


EPES SARGENT. 


Mr. Sargent is well known to the public as the 


author of ‘* Velasco, a Tragedy,” ** The Light of 


the Light-house, with other Poems,’? one or two 
short nouvelettes, and numerous contributions to 
the periodicals. He was also the editor of ‘ Sar- 
gent’s Magazine,”? a monthly work, which had the 
misfortune of falling between two stools, never 
having been able to make up its mind whether to 
be popular with the three or dignified with the five 
dollar journals. It was a “ happy medium” be- 
7* 
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tween the two classes, and met the fate of all 
happy media in dying, as well through lack of foes 
as of friends. In medio tutissimus ibis is the worst 
advice in the world for the editor of a magazine. 
Its observance proved the downfall of Mr. Lowell 
and his really meritorious ‘‘ Pioneer.”? 

‘‘ Velasco”? has received some words of com- 
mendation from the author of * Ion,’? and I am 
ashamed to say, owes most of its home apprecia- 
tion to this circumstance. Mr. Talfourd’s play 
has, itself, little truly dramatic, with much pictur- 
esque and more poetical value; its author, never- 
theless, is better entitled to respect as a dramatist 
than asa critic of dramas. ‘* Velasco,’? compared 
with American tragedies generally, is a good tra- 
gedy—indeed, an excellent one, but, positively 
considered, its merits are very inconsiderable, It 
has many of the traits of Mrs. Mowatt’s ‘ Fash- 
ion,”? to which, in its mode of construction, its 
scenic effects, and several other points, it bears as 
close a resemblance as, in the nature of things, it 
could very well bear. It is by no means impro- 
bable, however, that Mrs. Mowatt received some 
assistance from Mr. Sargent in the composition of 
her comedy, or at least was guided by his advice 
in many particulars of technicality. 

‘‘ Shells and Sea Weeds,” a series of brief 
poems recording the incidents of a voyage to Cuba, 
is, I think, the best work in verse of its author, and 
evinces a fine fancy, with keen appreciation of the 
beautiful in natural scenery. Mr. Sargent is fond 
of sea pieces, and paints them with skill, flooding 
them with that warmth and geniality which are 
their character and their due. “A Life on the 
Ocean Wave” has attained great popularity, but is 
by no means so good as the less lyrical compo- 
sitions, “‘ A Calm,” ‘The Gale,” * Tropical 
Weather,” and *‘ A Night Storm at Sea.”? 

‘The Light of the Light-house” is a spirited 
poem, with many musical and fanciful passages, 
well expressed. For example— 


“ But, oh, Aurora’s crimson light, 

That makes the watch-fire dim, 

Is not a more transporting sight 
Than Ellen is to him. 

He pineth not for fields and brooks, 
Wild flowers and singing birds, 

For summer smileth in her looks 
And singeth in her words.” 


There is something of the Dibdin spirit through- 
out the poem, and, indeed, throughout all the sea 
poems of Mr. Sargent—a little too much of it, per- 
haps. 

His prose is not quite so meritorious as his po- 
etry. He writes ‘‘ easily,’ and is apt at burlesque 
and sarcasm—both rather broad than original. 
Mr. Sargent has an excellent memory for good hits 
and no little dexterity in their application. To 
those who meddle little with books, some of his 
satirical papers must appear brilliant. In a word, 
he is one of the most prominent members of a very 
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extensive American family—the men of industry, 
talent and tact. 
In stature he is short—not more than five feet 


five—but well proportioned. His face is a fine 
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one; the features regular and expressive. His de- 


meanor is very gentlemanly. Unmarried, and 


about thirty years of age. 





THE 


I'm leaving ye, am leaving all, 
My childhood and my home— 
The dearest and the only one 
I ever yet have known; 
And though I may come back again 
May see you all once more, 
I know, I know it will not be 
As it ever was before! 


I know, when I am pass’d away 
I shall remember'’d be— 
That night by night and day by day 


2 


Your hearts will turn to me; 
And when in its accustom’d place 
Ye see the unfill’d chair, 
Ye'll think of that familiar face 
Ye've seen so often there. 


And years will come, those years of change 
Each bringing tears and mirth, 

And other ones, untried and strange, 
Sit with ye by our hearth; 

And ye will sing those same old songs 
We so have loved for years— 

And busy thoughts will come in throngs, 
Stirring your souls to tears. 


And sometimes, gather’d by the fire, 
Your vesper song to sing, 

Ye'll find that on your household lyre 
There is one broken string. 

But oh! I would not have that thought 
One shade of sadness fling, 

Nor from those eyes, with deep love fraught 
One burning tear-drop wring. 


FAREWELL. 


And when Spring comes, with birds and flowers, 
And silver fountains fall, 

Ye’ll think of me, I know ye will, 
For I have loved them all: 

And though those glorious birds depart, 


Though weary flowers may die 


The image mirror’d in the heart 
Will there for ever lie. 


And though I find another home— 
Sit by another hearth— 

Each blessed face will haunt my heart 
Where’er I go on earth: 

Each breath of flower, or laughing wind, 
That kisses brow or cheek— 

Each stream that plays, or bird that sings, 
Will of the absent speak. 


Though I may tread the halls of mirth, 
Amid the cold or proud, 
And beings bright and beautiful 
The gorgeous pageant crowd— 
Some glance will come from bright eyes shed 
Some playful, thoughtless word— 
Some glorious burst of intellect 
From passion’s fountain pour’d— 


Some gentle glance of greeting love— 
Or earnest, sad “ adieu” — 

Some tone, or smile, or beaming look, 
(Jewels which young hearts strew)— 

Something to wake a “ nameless thrill” 
Of mingled joy and pain; 

Chords, echoing chords I cannot stil), 
For memory must reign!— ANNETTE. 
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A prew-pror lay embosomed in a rose ;— 
The noiseless night and silent stars alone 
Had seen it form in stillness there. It was 

So pure, so rich in heaven's serenest hues, 

That like the tear it seemed, which Peris drop 
When first they leave the sweet, sequestered shades 
Of Paradise. So there it lay and shed 

A balm so fresh and choice, that from the flower 
There rose and fill’d the breeze a fragrance sweet 
As holy incense from the grateful heart. 

Thus, like a blushing bride, the flower appear’d, 
Upon whose breast there beams one precious pear! 
Of purest, richest ray. But when the sun, 
Up-springing in the morn, gazed on that drop, 

And in its peerless crystal saw himself 


DEW-DROP. 


So sweetly imaged, though in miniature, 

He breathed celestial warmth, and drew it, changed 
Into a viewless spirit, up to heaven, 

To dwell in light and beauty round his throne. 


The Cirtsttan is that drop—the earth that flower; 
Like it, he’s born in heaven—like it, descends 
To earth—like it, sheds fragrance where he rests, 
Till from his soul’s still depths there shines the bright 
Resemblance of the Sun of Righteousness. 
*Tis there, like this sweet drop, he fades from sight, 
And, all absorbed in floods of bliss and love, 
Serenely soars to Heaven’s pure, azure sphere 
To shine around the burning Throne of God! 

0. 














MY 


My maternal grandfather resided in a large, old- 
fashioned dwelling, situated at about a mile from 
the sea-coast. He had several children, all mar- 
ried, who with their families generally spent part 
of every summer under his hospitab!e roof. Some- 
times two or three thus would be assembled, and 
then the walls of the old mansion would witness 
many a scene of merriment. 

My mother had, since her marriage, resided at a 
great distance from the paternal roof, and it was 
not until I was about fifteen years old that I made 
one at the summer reunion. I had heard my elder 
sister describe the old mansion, its wide halls, 
grand staircases and deep oriel windows, and its spa- 
cious grounds and vine-clad arbors, where she had 
had pleasant ¢éte-d-tétes with her favorite cousins, 
and my girlish imagination pictured the spot as 
the realization of all the beautiful I had read of in 
works of romance. It was with very joyful spirits 
I started on my journey to the scene of my many 
day-dreams. The first few days after my arrival I 
spent in exploring the house and its vicinities, and 


when that novelty was over I began to interest 


myself in observing my new relatives, most of 


whom were entire strangers tome. The charac- 
ters and dispositions of those around me always 
afforded me much amusement, and the aunts, 
uncles and cousins by whom I was now surrounded 
presented a wide field for reflection. 

My Aunt Jane first attracted me by her easy, as- 
sured manners, and her bright, intelligent expres- 
sion. I soon observed that everybody paid her 
marked attention, and that her opinion was often 
consulted and her advice called for. There was 
something fascinating in her dignified, confident 
manners, which quite won the respect of my young, 
timid mind ; but it was not many weeks before her 
true character was exposed to me. In many re- 
spects it was a very laudable one; she was a good 
wife and a pattern of a mother, for she had some 
very sound ideas upon education, which she fully 
carried into practice. It would be a profitable 
lesson to many mothers could they learn her me- 
thod of teaching and disciplining her children. She 
was, moreover, a woman of excellent education 
and varied accomplishments; but there was one 
great fault in her character which dimmed all her 
acquirements and good qualities. It was selfish- 
ness—a very common fault, truly, but seldom so 
prominent as in my aunt’s character. She re- 
ceived attention from all around—for she demanded 
it, though in such a way that you could hardly 
doubt that it was not voluntary on your part. She 
was a woman of the world, and seemed fully to 


understand herself and everybody around her. But 


UNCLES AND 


AUNTS. 


though she succeeded in exacting attention from 
all, especially from strangers, I believed that no 
one really loved her but her affectionate old father, 
her husband and children, who certainly would 
have loved her more had she been less selfish. 
She had four daughters, with whose education she 
had taken unwearied pains, and who, as far as 
mental acquirements went, certainly did credit to 
her exertions. But it was on their account that 
If they 


gave evidence of any superiority over their cousins, 


my aunt chiefly displayed her selfishness. 


even her tact and self/-command could not conceal 
her satisfaction. 

But what most annoyed me was her habit of 
relieving herself of their charge, if possible, to 
throw the burden on others. If we, her elder 
nieces and nephews, were about to take a quiet 
ramble in the woods or on the beach, she was sure 
to say, *‘ Kate, dear,” or ** Lucy, love, do take 
litle Emma with you; she wants to walk so 
much.’? At first we were very willing, but when 
we found that she charged us with the troublesome 
little one that she might enjoy her own walk in 
quiet, we felt as if our good nature were imposed 
upon, and when we could we stole out unper- 
ceived to avoid the troublesome charge. Some- 
times she had a headache and could not join in 
the dancing and merriment in the large saloon, 
where we met every evening; and then she would 
not scruple to call upon one of us to sit and read 
to her, never considering at how great a sacrifice. 
She never required her own daughters to do this 
unless no one else could be prevailed upon. 

But it would be impossible to enumerate all her 
selfish actions; each day brought new examples. 
No one came near her who was not called upon to 
do her some service, though she never dreamt of 
putting herself out to serve any one else. 

Very different was my obliging Aunt Mary, whose 
generous disposition appeared the lovelier as it 
was daily contrasted with the selfishness of Aunt 
Jane. She never considered what would be agree- 
able to herself; the comfort of others was her 
constant attention. She did not seek admiration 
and deference as did her less amiable sister, but 
the homage she did not ask was paid, for no one 
could be long under her gentle influence without 
loving her. Though in delicate health, she never 
complained, but the slightest indisposition of others 
aroused her sympathy and attention. She was a 
faithful and affectionate mother, but never favored 
her own children to the exclusion of others. 

The dispositions of my two aunts gave rise to 


many new reflections in my young mind. I saw that 
the selfish person in his attempts to gain all, loses 
79 
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more than he gains; and I learned to think that if 


we be careful to do justice to others, Heaven will 
see that justice is done to us. 

My Aunt Mary’s husband I called my incon- 
siderate uncle, though he deserved the title selfish 
as well as Aunt Jane, from whom he only differed 
in that she gained attention by her fawning man- 
ners; he did not scruple to call upon every one, 
especially his wife and children, to wait upon him 
—and he did this at all times when he had nothing 
to do but sit still and be served. ‘* Wife, run up 
stairs and get my hat ;’’ ** Here, Sue, give me that 
book ;—put down your drawing and cut the leaves 
for me ;”’ ** Look for my gloves, James—I don’t 
know where I left them.’? In some such way 
each one who came near him might expect to be 
saluted. And his children were not little ones 
who had nothing better to do, but were all grown 
up, and being industrious and alw ays usefully em- 
ployed, it was inconsiderate and selfish thus to call 
upon them. In fact, he seemed to think that wife, 
children, nieces and nephews, were good for no- 
thing but to minister to his caprices. But no one 
could be a better companion than he in his best 
moods, which unfortunately were very rare. 

I sometimes thought that his indifference to the 
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comfort of others proceeded rather from thought- 
lessness than ill-nature. Perhaps his mother was 
a fond, foolish woman, who ministered to her spoilt 
boy’s imaginary and capricious wants at the risk 
of making him a troublesome companion in after 
days. 

Happily, Uncle George, my selfish aunt’s hus- 
band, was very different. He was the light of the 
house. Wherever he appeared he was heartily 
welcomed, for he had universal sympathy ;—he 
would listen approvingly to the music of one, in- 
spect the drawings of another, kindly criticize the 
compositions of another, and for all have kind 
words and delicate attentions. Happy were his 
children to have such a director to their studies 
and amusements! Oh, I often thought when I 
compared his character with that of my other 
uncle, how great and unlimited is the power pos- 
sessed by the father of a family over its comfort and 
happiness. If its most insignificant member be 
able to create much discomfort, how much more 
he whose will governs them all, and on whom ail 
are dependent! If be be capricious and ill-na- 
tured, what a poisoned spring of sorrow he must 
be; and if kind and considerate, what a dispenser 


of comfort and happiness ! R. 





RECOLLECTIONS. 


"Twas in my helpless infancy 
My tender mother died— 

I have no recollection 
Of nestling at her side; 

But the form of one who guarded well 
My early, sinless years, 

Steals from its haunt at Mem’ry’s beck, 
And at my side appears. 


I used oft, in my childhood, 
To lean my little head, 
In musing silence, on her knee, 
And think, my mother dead, 
Had she been spared, could not have been 
More kind and dear to me, 
Than she who took the stranger in 
In homeless infancy. 


My foster home, that city 
Unsung and unrenowned, 
That sits upon the green hill side, 
Where lights and shades abound ; 
The dark Green Mountains towering near, 
And Otter’s limpid stream 
Bathing its tiny water-fall 
In the golden sun’s broad beam. 


There the tall oak and chestnut 
In pristine beauty grow; 
Champlain’s smooth waves of silver light 
In that sweet valley flow; 
Ticonderoga, on its banks, 
Defies the wreck of Time, 
To wrest its name from history’s page, 
In glorious olden prime. 
* * * + * . 
The broad beech waved its branches 
Beside the school-room door, 
And there we culled the tender leaves, 
In spring-time, o’er and o’er; 
But more I loved to steal alone 
To some sweet flow’ring glade, 
And read my last new little book 
Beneath the fragrant shade. 


How many were the loved ones 
That cheered my infant hours! 
How many, too, the playmates dear 

Who kissed with me the flowers! 
How fondly o’er the bosom rolls 
The tide of other years! 
How soft the recollections flow 
That melt the heart to tears! 

















A FRAGMENT. 


I was one of a group that stood around a newly- 
made grave, open to receive what had been for a 
brief season the receptacle of a bright spirit. But 
now only the cold clay was entering its final rest- 
ing-place, and ** dust to dust’? sealed the union. 

Convulsive sobs, falling tears and the drooping 
form, told of the torn and bleeding hearts, and 
bruised spirits of those to whom a separation from 


the loved and cherished was as a sharp steel pierc- 


ing the heart’s core and cutting loose the fibres of 


their own existence. Hope had no place there, 
and the whispers of the still voice, ‘* I will never 
leave or forsake you,’? was not heard. 

* * * * * * * * 

Within a darkened cell of a prison-house, illu- 
mined by only a small window, sat a man bound 
in chains. He dragged on a miserable existence, 
and only awaited the period which should liberate 
him from his bondage. From a book which lay 
beside him he read ever and anon, and as he read 
his eye brightened and his countenance was ra- 
diant with joy, for it spoke of the bright country 
without the prison walls; and although it did not 
say when he would be released, yet the time would 
come, and that at no very distant period, probably 
very soon. As he read, his eye darkened and 
clouds came over the page; there was much that 
he could not understand, but immediately a bright 
ray shone from his window on the book, and what 
was before obscure was now made plain. He was 
comforted, too, for he learned much of those who 
were already released, who had endured for a 
weary season sufferings similar to his own, but 
now were enjoying the sweet fruits of their free- 
dom and exemption from privation and pain. 
There were many others in the same apartment 
with him—some, like he, anxious to be released, 
some indifferent, whom the chains did not prevent 
from amusing themselves each in their own way. 

Some there were who spent their time princi- 


pally in arraying themselves with curious and fan- 





tastic dress, but soon tiring would change it for 
another kind, and so passed much of their time ; 
others in searching through old books to obtain 
hidden secrets which their fellows knew not of— 
these seemed absorbed in their employment; 
others in a corner of the apartment, seemed add- 
ing smal! grains one to another, which looked like 
sand, but upon coming closer you discovered they 
glittered and were shining, and that they intended 
preserving them carefully, and apparently were 
fond of this amusement. They all forgot that they 
would be set free, or at least thought the time was 
afar off, and that it would be time enough after 
they had done amusing themselves with these 
baubles to think of it; they seemed forgetful, too, 
that these must remain within the walls after they 
had left it. 

At last one day the keeper came and unlocked 
the door, and to the man who had been reading, 
said, ** The time is come!’ and stooping he touch- 
ed his chains, and they fell off; his book, too, he 
caused him to leave behind. With the stern jailor 
he left the door, but on casting a glance adown 
the darkened and gloomy passage he shrunk back ; 
but his grim and silent guide pointed on, and he 
saw a bright ray which cheered him, and fearlessly 
and dauntlessly, with a bold step and unshrinking 
nerve, he trod that narrow and gloomy way, know- 
ing his release wasathand. At length he emerged 
from the darkness, and beheld what at first dazzled 
his weak vision, so long had he been immured in 
Oh, glorious sight! oh, 


A 


group of glad, bright beings, arrayed in dazzling 


his dark prison-house. 


be 


glad release! he had ’scaped from bondage. 


white, with a halo around their heads and golden 
harps in their hands, in whom he recognized 
friends who had gone before, welcomed him to 
this blessed country, and were waiting to conduct 
him to Him to whom they must ascribe unceasing 
praise. 

Need it be added such is life, such death. 
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A BEAUTIFUL PLANT. 


Tuere is a plant that grows in ev’ry clime, 
And gains in ev’ry season healthful prime; 

It blooms in city haunts and in the wild, 

And by the wayside cheers Misfortune’s child; 
*Tis found to flourish on the ocean wave— 
’Tis cherished by the free and by the slave; 
*Tis best well cultured, yet full oft it springs 


As to the tree the forest grape-vine clings; 

For though the wild vine bears a pleasant fruit, 

The garden’s product epicures will suit; 

The heart its soil, a smile its summer shower, 

Tis ever putting forth a lovely flower, 

The flower of Friendship, that survives the rose, 
Sweet love, which fades e’en while we say “ it blows.” 


L. 








ANNA VINCENT. 


A TALE, 


BY “THE POOR SCHOLAR.” 


Sue sat before the piano. The guests grouped 
around to listen. The conversation ceased, and 
every eye was turned upon the debutante. In that 
throng of gay cavaliers there was more than one 
throbbing heart, and in the brighter galaxy of fair 
dames more than one proud lip pouting with envy 
and scorn at the fair young creature, of whom no 
one knew more than that she had lately come from 
the south and had been received into the Rushville 
family as governess. Even her patrons could only 
add to this, that she had come recommended by a 
family friend, and that her name was Anna Vincent. 


It was her first appearance before the guests of 


the Rushville mansion, and these guests consti- 
tuted the very cream and skimmings of metropoli- 
tan aristocracy. Her singular beauty had excited 
curiosity, admiration and envy, all of which she 
might have perceived as she seated herself before 
the piano. No wonder, then, that her delicate 
white fingers—upon one of which flashed a costly 
jewel—trembled as she turned over the leaves; no 
wonder that her lip quivered and her bosom heaved 
with emotion, that the crimson rose dappled the 
pale lily on her cheek—no! She was there—in 
that assembly, not of it. She sat before the piano, 
not voluntarily, but by the request (request, in the 
language of a lady patroness to her governess, 
means command) of Mrs. Rushville, who wished 
through this means to give pleasure to her distin- 
guished company—and she succeeded. It was a 
strange, wild melody—a song of the south, and 
one from the difficulty of its execution, but rarely 
heard. It commenced in a low and melancholy 
tone, suiting the modest, timid manner of the 
young cantatrice; then there was a pause. After 
which, as though the singer had become suddenly 
inspired, the music grew louder and bolder, the 
fingers of the performer swept the keys with more 


rapidity, and her dark eyes, now on the leaves of 


music, now on the assembled listeners, flashed 
with the wild glances of a Bacchanté. Again the 
music changed to the soft and tender, until, like 
the low, sweet breathings of some beautiful spirit, 
swan-like it melted away in distance and death. 
It was beautiful, a chef d’euvre of performance ; 
and it was some moments after the last chord had 
thrilled through the room before the assembled 
party awoke to a consciousness of existence. 
When they did, the fair pianist had glided from 
before them and resumed her seat in a retired part 
of the saloon. 

There is no triumph in that melancholy smile. 
What thoughts have clouded those beautiful fea- 
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tures? Perhaps she is thinking of when and where 
she last sang that sweet song. In some happy 
home in her own sunny south, amidst friends and 
smiling faces, the guests of an assembly as gay 
and bright—ay, in her recollection far brighter 
than this! It was very impolitic, not to say silly, 
on the part of Mrs. Rushville, to call her daughter 
to the piano after such a performance asthis. The 
contrast was too striking, and in spite of Miss 
Evelina’s affected airs and her costly jewelry, and 
her two hundred thousand in prospective, the music 
would not ** go down.”? Several young men whis- 
pered while she was playing; one sleepy merchant 
actually yawned, and Miss Evelina’s accredited 
lover, the celebrated young physician Lawson, 
was observed several times to glance with strange 
fervor toward the recess where the beautiful go- 
verness sat silently gazing upon vacancy. Miss 
Evelina was not the pupil, but her younger sister. 
No; her days of pupilage were past, and she was 
now a full-blown belle, with all the pouting pride, 
with al! the caprice and coquetry that the mistress 
of two hundred thousand is usually possessed of. 
This was the second winter of her belleship, or in 
common parlance, the second winter since she 
had **come out.’? During her short career she 
had passed unscathed through a raking fire of 
Cupid’s volunteers, but it. was now generally sup- 
posed that the eyes of the young physician Law- 
son, that were as sharp as his lancet, had entered 
her heart, and report placed him No. 1 upon the 
list of her lovers. Lawson was the finest-looking 
fellow in the room and the best physician in the 
community. His celebrity gave him a practice 
that amounted to something like ten thousand dol- 
lars per annum, and we need not say that the 
Rushvilles considered him an eligible match for 
their eldest daughter. They not only thought so, 
but, in fact, had done everything to bring it about. 
Parties were given on his account, the virtues of 
the heiress were not concealed, and as the young 
lady herself was very pretty, backed by such a 
magnificent fortune, Lawson had done little to op- 
pose what seemed to be his destiny. He was of 
the first family, had always associated in the same 
circle with the Rushvilles, and gossip congratu- 
lated itself with the suitableness of the match and 
the equality of the parties. Mrs. Rushville, in 
particular, was anxious to bring itabout. She was 
dazzled with the celebrity which was beginning to 
halo the head of the young physician, and she 
wished to sit in the shade of his laurels. 

Now, this is why we have said that it was most 
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impolitic in Mrs. Rushville to call her daughter to 
play at such a crisis—in fact, her having paraded 
the new governess at the piano was the worst 
stroke of policy she had made in her life. Law- 
son’s love for Evelina was not that soul-felt, ardent 
flame, denying al] duty save the control of nature, 
but merely a sort of artificial affection growing out 
of frequent association, and the exercise of exqui- 
site powers of coquetry on the part of the object. 
For her time, Miss Evelina had made great pro- 


gress in this art. The moment, however, those 


wild, sweet tones, breathed forth from the lips of 


beauty, fell upon his ear; the moment he looked 
on those lips of love, those eyes of feeling, whose 
every glance lent additional interest to the wild 
melody which the young stranger had played, that 
moment, for the first time in his life, Lawson loved. 
Hitherto he had been the slave of his profession, 
hardly conscious of the existence of that sweet 
world of bliss, revealed only in the eyes of woman. 
He had at last discovered this terra incognita— 
more properly, collum incognitum—and by the 
time that Mise Evelina had fairly succeeded in 
producing a jarring discord upon the piano, he sat 
gazing with rapture upon the strange and beautiful 
being who from the same instrument had lately 
drawn such exquisite music. Their glances met, 
and the large, black eye of the southern lady, that 
under other circumstances flashed 
proudly and imperiously, now falls humbly before 


might have 
the glance of admiration. She recollects that she 
is but the governess, that those around are not her 
associates nor friends, but the fortunate possessors 
of wealth, who only acknowledge her presence 
that they may be gratified by her accomplishments. 
These thoughts arise, and the vanity which might 
have been engendered by admiration, has given 
place to meekness and submission. Her look is 
modestly bent towards another part of the room, 
and the young physician waits in vain to catch 
Not a jot 
of all this has escaped the keen observation of the 


another glance from that glowing eye. 
match-making mother. She can scarcely conceal 
her chagrin. She whispers something in the ear 
of Miss Vincent. 
and casts her eye upon the floor. 


The young lady colors deeply 
Something dis- 
agreeable has been required of her. It is strange; 
though she has been repeatedly requested during 
the remainder of the evening to sing and play, she 
refuses to comply, and the company are obliged 
to have their musical desires satisfied by hearing 
the piano thumped into fits by Miss Evelina and 
half-a-dozen others alike precocious. After, how- 
ever, much singing and sighing, and smiling and 
supper, and a full dose of dancing, the company 
‘*break”’ for their respective homes, there to dream 
—the belles of the beaus, the beaus of the belles ; 
the old maids and old bachelors of chances they 
have let slip them, now growing *‘ small by degrees 
and beautifully less;?? and last of all, the true 
lover, to dream not at all, but to lie awake the 
whole night, in a reverie of bliss, with black eyes 


beaming from the bed-top, burning out his very % 


heart, and curved lips red as roses carved upon 
the curtain, as tempting and untouchable as the 
water of Tantalus. 

Among this last claes shal] we place the favored 
son of Asculapius, our young physician. ‘The 
doctor slept not an eyefull during the whole night, 
but turned and tumbled as though he was laboring 
He kept muttering 


to himself occasionally, so that his eld house- 


under a spasmodic affection. 


keeper (as she testified next morning) was well 
nigh frightened out of her senses. In short, sen- 
tences such as the following—‘‘ Who the deuce 
can she be??? ** Where is she from ?”’ **1 shall find 
from the Rushvilles in the morning—ha! by the 
by, I must be cautious in that quarter!’ and then 
a pause and another turn in the bed, again ejacu- 
lating—** What an eye !*? ** What a voice!” ** Per- 
fection !*? **Angel!*? filled up the time until the 
sun flung his yellow beam over the snow-white 
cotton of the bachelor’s counterpane. The doctor, 
luckily, not being disturbed that morning, fell into 
a pleasant slumber, which lasted until ten o’clock. 
Awaking from his sleep, which had been filled 
with all sorts of sweet visions, he first looked at 
his watch, and with a satisfied smile rung the bell 
He then leant his head upon his 
hand and fell into a kind of speaking reverie, or 


for breakfast. 


rather dialogue, in which he personated both par- 
ties. ‘* Anna Vincent, they told me. A very 
pretty name, by-the-by—almost a pity to change 
it. But let me see—Anna Lawson! Well, that 
But stay—what am I talk- 
Will she consent? 


would do—it must do. 
ing of ? Two to that bargain. 
Ha, there’s the point. There’s pride upon her lip; 
she scarcely granted me a Jook the whole evening. 
*Sdeath, I have been reckening here without the 
host; I’m a nice fellow.’ And as the young phy- 
sician made this last remark, his face became sad 
He breakfasted, eating very 


little, but his toilet was made with more care upon 


and apprehensive. 


this morning than it had ever been before. 

The doctor was a beauty—we have already said 
so. When fairly treated by his tailor he was as 
handsome a fellow as ever laid siege to a maiden’s 
heart; but the toilet had never been his trade. 
He never knew until now the motive for being 
But the kindling of a 
straw may fire a whole city, and the doctor was 


particular in this respect. 


determined to leave no stone unturned to make 
himself attractive in the eyes of her in whom he 
At halfpast eleven pre- 
cisely his carriage drew up at the door of the 


now read his destiny. 
Rushville house. As he entered the drawing- 
room, into which he had been ushered by a ser- 
vant, Mrs. Rushville, her two daughters and the 
governess, were seated near the fire (for it was 


winter). The doctor bowed, the Jadies gracefully 


received him—the younger one running up and 
catching him by the fingers, dragged him playfully 
toward the grate, while the governess arose, and 
with a slight inclination of the head moved from 
the apartment. 

*‘She will soon return,’’ thought he, as he seated 
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himself and began to inquire after the health of 
the ladies. But she did not return, and the young 
physician, after sitting for nearly an hour, entered 
Next morning the visit 
Miss 


Vincent left the drawing-room as before, and the 


his carriage and drove off. 
was repeated with much the same success. 

more and 
more enamored of the fair governess, though he 
half a but 


doctor left the house as before, only 


had only been favored with glance ; 
when half a glance engenders love, another half 
from the same pair of eyes will be most likely to 
increase it. By carefully managed inquiries he 
had learnt all that the Rushvilles themselves knew 
about Miss Vincent—that she was an orphan, the 
daughter of a southern planter, whose estate had 
become insolvent previous to his death; that she 
had been left without other means of subsistence 
than a superior education, and had been recom- 
mended by a friend of the Rushvilles to them as a 
governess. 

The young physician repeated his visits daily, 
and was surprised to find that Miss V. invariably 
withdrew upon his entrance to the drawing-room. 
The frequency of his visits did not escape the no- 
tice of the Rushvilles, and Evelina was expecting 
every day to have at her finger ends the pleasant 
She little knew 
Still 


prerogative of ** take or leave.”’ 
that every day was lessening her chances. 
the doctor was impatient for an interview with the 
young governess, which he knew not how to bring 
about. He could not demand such a thing from 
her. This would render him ridiculous to her, 
though he half suspected her shunning him so 
studiously was not the result of her own wishes, 
but a piece of diplomacy on the part of Mrs. Rush- 
ville. 
gone out. 
until informed by the servant. 

**T will await their return,’ 


He called one day when the family had 
He was not aware they had gone out 
> said he to the ser- 
vant, who ushered him into the parlor. 

The young physician’s surprise and pleasure 
were alike great when on entering the parlor he 
perceived a female form seated in one of the win- 


dows. It was Anna Vincent. He approaches and 
bows. She returns his salutation, and is about to 
retire. He begs of her to remain. 


** Nay, Miss Vincent, you will surely not leave 


” 


me alone. 

** You will please pardon me, sir; my duty re- 
quires my presence elsewhere.” 

** Ah, do not speak of duty now, Miss V.; you 
have always withdrawn at my entrance — you, 
whom of all others I should——Nay, do not, I en- 
treat you, leave at this moment; I shall feel quite 
alone waiting for the return of the family !” 

After such solicitation on the part of the doctor, 
the young lady consented to remain and re-seated 
herself in the window. They conversed. It would 
be only speaking the truth to say that their dia- 
logue on the part of Miss Vincent was brilliant, 
but there was the same dash of melancholy in all 


she said and did which had made such a forcible 


impression when thrown into that strfnge music, 
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The doctor was embarrassed. He was a true son 
of nature, however—no coquetry about hiin—and 
after fifleen minutes, that to him seemed no longer 
than fifteen beats of a pulse, he was speaking in 
passionate and glowing language, which seems not 
only to surprise but to give a secret pleasure to 
the beautiful brunette. In Jess than fifteen minutes 
more he has seized the hand upon which sparkles 
that beautiful ring, and—the door opens, discover- 
ing Mrs. Rushville and her two daughters close at 
her heels. 

Anna, who seemed as much surprised as the 
other ladies at the impetuosity of the young phy- 
sician, rose confusedly and escaped from the room. 
And Lawson, after a short but embarrassed saluta- 
tion, entered his carriage and drove to his own 
residence, almost worked up to the design of cut- 
ting his throat. Could he have only heard her an- 
swer; but no answer, not even an approving look. 
And now, too, was increased tht difficulty of see- 
ing her, as he felt the delicacy of again calling on 
the family. During the whole of that day Doctor 
Lawson was as miserable a physician as ever took 
He could neither eat nor drink, nor (after 
next morn- 


a fee. 
having gone to bed) sleep. He arose 
ing with the determination to finish by letter the 
declaration in which he had received such a dis- 
agreeable interruption. It was written, signed, 
sealed and sent by his own servant. 
and along with it the information that Miss Vincent 
was no longer in the Rushville family, having left 


that morning and gone they knew not whither. 


It came back, 


This piece of news almost distracted the worthy 
young physician; he saw at once the whole truth 
—he himself had been the cause of Miss Vincent’s 
discharge, perhaps of her disgrace. 

* « * * * * * 

A small room in a house in Vine street, poorly 
furnished —a small, mean bed, upon which is 
stretched as lovely a female as ever felt the pros- 
trating influence of a malignant fever. Oh, that 
lip crimson and hot—that brow beating and burn- 
ing—that smooth cheek arrayed in the richest 
hectic flush, and that dark eye, dark and liquid 
and wild, all betray that the demon of delirium is 
there! A young girl and her mother, apparently 
the only inmates of the house, are ministering to 
the suffering victim. On the finger of the sick fe- 
male is a ring, with rich diamond setting — the 
same worn by Anna Vincent on the night of her 
musical début. It is she! 

The fever still 
impatient for the presence of a physician who has 


rages. The attendants seemed 


been summoned. The old woman addressed the 
younger—‘** We can wait for Doctor Ross no longer. 
Go, Mary, and summon some other one—and here, 
show them this ring to insure them that they will 
be paid.” 

So saying, she slipped the diamond ring from 
the unresisting finger of the patient and gave it to 
her daughter, who immediately took her departure 
in search of medical assistance. 

The beautiful sufferer lay for some moments 
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calm and quiet, yet breathing hurriedly; then 
rising on the low couch, she glared wildly around 
the room, muttering short, incoherent sentences, 
louder and louder still—now calling upon her 
father and mother, and invoking God’s blessing 
upon them;—then would her delirium become still 
wilder, and the old woman endeavored with diffi- 
culty to restrain her on the couch. It was a beau- 
tiful madness—a beautiful though a fearful one; 
the crimson of her cheek grew deeper, and the 
dark liquid of her eye swam to and fro like a globe 


of burning ebon. 


* * . * * * . 


The door opened, and the young physician Law- 
son, with extreme agitation depicted on his coun- 
tenance, walked into the room, followed by the 
girl Mary. It is needless to say that he had been 
the physician accidentally selected by the girl, and 
that, recognizing the ring which he had seen on a 
former occasion, he more than guessed who his 
patient was. He had lost no time in hurrying to 
her assistance, and if ever medical skill, combined 
with earnest anxiety for the patient’s life, was ex- 
erted to the utmost, it was in this case—and with 
success, for in less than forty-eight hours the fever 
had begun to subside and the delirium was gone. 

During her paroxysms of insanity, Lawson had 
often heard his own name, coupled with expres- 
sions that led him to think he had not been (as he 
had feared) indifferent to his fair patient—in fact, 
that she had loved him. He discovered, too, from 
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the nature of her incoherent ravings, that she had 
been insulted by the proud family and driven from 
under their roof. These things had preyed upon 
a mind tender and noble, had produced fever, de- 
lirium, and, perhaps, but for him, might have 


caused her death. 


* * * * * * * * 


A splendid mansion in Chestnut street, with co- 
lonnades of white marble, folding doors, and win- 
dows of imperial plate; a drawing-room filled with 
costly furniture looks out upon the street. It is the 
mansion of Mrs. Noland, the aunt of Doctor Lawson. 

In one of the large front windows of the draw- 
ing-room, and under a canopy of white and pink 
lace curtains, is seated a lady, young and beautiful. 
She has been reading, but the book has dropped 
from her hand, and she sits in a reverie of thought. 
She starts at the sound of a footstep. A young 
man of handsome and noble appearance enters 
and approaches her. Listen to him. 

** Dearest Anna, I have heard you mention with 
regret the loss of a ring, which was your mother’s 
dying gift. Believe me, it is not lost, but in my 
possession. I shall now return it to your finger if 
you will promise me the privilege of placing ano- 
ther, a plainer one by its side.” 

There was no answer, but the small white hand 
that had been eagerly grasped by the youth offered 
no resistance, and the eye, the throbbing breast 
and brow, spake consent that words could not 
more plainly reveal. 


s 
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THE RUINS OF PETRA.* 


Perra, city of the rock, 

Where is now thy power and glory? 
Where the grandeur and the might 

Which we read in ancient story ? 
Lofty mansions still remain— 

Richly sculptured domes discover 
What thou wast in former days— 

But thy glorious pomp is over. 


Still secure thy mountain seat, 

Nature’s ramparis—strong, enduring— 
But the voice of song is husl’d— 

Hush’d is pleasure’s call alluring; 
Silence in thy ruin’d halls, 

Desolation now is dwelling; 
None remain of all thy sons, 

Former joys, or legends telling. 


Thou wast strong, and Israel’s God 
Didst deride, with haughty bearing— 
Trusting to thy mountain strength, 
In thy proud and impious daring; 
And when weary Israel sought 
Simply through thy land a passage, 
Then thy king the boon refused, 
And return’d a warlike message. 


Loud the eagle’s troubled scream 

Now resounds among thy towers; 
O'er thine excavated halls 

Jehoval’s awful vengeance lowers; 
Naught but eagles’ fitful scream, 

Step of wandering Arab passing, 
Echo’s sound shall ever wake, 

Ever break thy silence lasting. 


God thy fearful doom pronounced; 
But, exulting in thy splendor, 
Thou the threatening heededst not, 
Fear’d no woes his curse could render ; 
But on thy devoted head 
Fierce and long his wrath has rested— 
Thou the bitter cup of woe, 
Even to the dregs, hast tasted. 


Skeptic! canst thou dare to doubt? 
See Jehovah's word unshaken— 
View his dreadful anger pour’d 
On a proud, a guilty nation; 
Dread predictions see fulfili’d ; 
Let not warning pass unheeded ; 
Doubts renounce— His word receive— 
*Twill bless when blessing most is needed. 
M. A. G. 


* See a description in Stephens’ “ Incidents of Travel.” 
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INTELLECT vs. 








Ernest —Well, Cousin Alice, do lay aside that 
book; I hope you are not about to become that 
horror of horrors—a very intelligent young lady! 

Alice-—And why, Ernest, do you thus anathema- 
tize an intellectual woman? Surely you do not 
condemn that woman who, in the words of the 
** Quaker poet,’’ Cowper, 


“has a mind 
That hangers, and supplies it.” 


Ernest.—But a learned woman, Cousin Alice, is 
out of nature, and ought to be out of society. 
With elevated brows she frowns on all that agree- 
able nonsense which is so necessary to the en- 
livenment of our leisure hours. Where can you 
find a young man who will venture within ten 
yards of a learned woman? In the name of sci- 
ence, or, seriously, in the name of woman, keep 
me from a learned one ! 

Alice,—It grieves me, dear Earnest, that you, 
whose superior intelligence of character had led 
me to infer more elevated ideas of female intellec- 
tuality, should have imbibed a prejudice which, 
setting aside all jesting, hath chilled the warm 
gushings of many a true woman’s heart, and in 


AFFECTION—IN WOMAN. 


“ A creature, not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food!” 


POI ee 


many human breasts hath shed the bitterness of | 


unrequited yearnings. Yet I admit that this pre- 
judice has received countenance from that com- 
pound of vanity and superficiality which induces 
some women to desire the reputation of learned. 
But the thoroughly cultivated woman has no repu- 
tation of this kind to support. Knowledge is to 


her a pure fountain from which to quench her } 
deep desires for truth; it is one of the means of } 
sustaining her inward life ;—she feels that the gift { 


of life is a holy responsibility, that it is a germ 
from which it is her duty to cultivate a plant 
worthy of being transplanted to an immortal gar- 
den. And if she would commune with her fellow 
beings, if she would mingle her spirit with theirs, 
oh, do not believe that it is the hackneyed love of 
fame, *‘ the fancied life in others’ breath,” but as 
you have seen the infant’s face brighten in its 
mother’s smile or a tempest-tost heart grow still 


to the soothing tone of a loved voice, so believe that | 


it is that sympathetic impulse which is the founda- 


tion of all that is good, of all we most love in 
woman ! 

Ernest —Verily, Cousin Alice, thou almost per- 
suadest me to look with kindly eyes upon the ob- 
ject of my sincere abhorrence—an authoress. Still, 
for the fireside, by the hearthstone of the soul, a 
literary woman can have no place. Those do- 
mestic comforts which it is a woman’s prerogative 
to prepare, are inseparable from the common-place 
employments which such a woman must despise. 
Therefore, he that would marry an intellectual 
wife must first turn Spartan to modern comfort, 
and often dine on the “ feast of reason and the 
flow of soul.’’ 

Alice—Permit me to say that you are again 
wrong. A woman such as I have described from 
actual experience, is the most capable of presiding 
over these occupations. She may not entertain so- 
ciety with her culinary ezploits, or celebrate the 
intricate mazes of her housekeeping for the benefit 
of her companions, yet often have I learned a 
silent lesson when I have beheld the wheels of 
domestic comfort quietly performing duty in pro- 
pelling the delicate machinery of household hap- 
piness and I knew by whose hand they were so 
oiled with the spirit of true kindliness, that in her 
house were never known those jars and disturb- 
ances which make a Babel of some homes, the 
females of which seem entirely absorbed, heart 
and mind, in the mysteries of the broom and fry- 
ing-pan. Have you forgotten the Sigourneys, the 
Smiths, the Mitfords of female biography ? 

Ernest —No; and, Cousin Alice, I am going to 
do penance for my ill-founded prejudice by pro- 
ceeding straightway to pay particular attention to 
that venerable spinster, Aunt Barbara—she who, 
when I last had a cold, made me a bottle of cough 
syrup, and when I complained of nothing new to 
read, set to work and wrote some twenty stanzas 
on consumption ! 

Alice.—Do so, Ernest, for I see that she is sit- 
ting, as she ever does in society, unobtrusive and 
unnoticed. You will find that though she has per- 


petrated the heinous crime of writing some half 
dozen folios, prosaical and poetical, the true spirit 
of feminine gentleness has ever shed its influence 
over her life. 


Eva. 






















A FEW WORDS ON ETIQUETTE. 


Ir is a matter of some slight surprise to me that 
in these days, full of improvement as they have 
been and certainly are, the science of etiquette 
should be so little cultivated by the mass of the 
people. I have, therefore, in an idle moment, 
ventured to lay down the following suggestions for 
a proper bearing in society, which may be found 
useful to the uninitiated. 

The quality which a young man should most 
affect in intercourse with society is a decent mo- 
desty, but he must avoid at the same time all 
bashfulness or timidity. His flights must not go 
too far, but so far as they go let them be marked 
by perfect assurance and coolness. Familiarity of 
manner is the greatest vice of society, and when 


our acquaintance finds himself entitled to say, ; 
** Allow me, my dear fellow,” or any such phrase, » 


cut him directly. 

Never use the term genteel—it is only to be 
found in the mouths of those who have it nowhere 
else. Never enter your own house without bowing 
to any one you may meet there, and on no account 
before strangers, grumble or find fault. A visit 
must always be returned ;—an insult should never 
be overlooked. 

The style of your conversation should always be 
in keeping with the character of the visit. You 
must not talk about literature on a vist of con- 
dolence, nor descant on political economy in a 
visit of ceremony. If you go to a house where 
there are children, you should take especial care 
to conciliate their good will by a little manly ¢éte- 
d-téte. Never ask a lady any question about any- 
thing whatever, unless it be the all-important one 
of *‘ popping the question,’ which is the star of 
the mind and heart from seventeen to thirty-two. 
Punning is now decidedly out of date. It isa silly 
and displeasing thing when it becomes a habit. 
Some one has very appropriately styled it the wit 
of fools. Above all, never take your hat into a 
drawing-room. 

Your first duty at the table is to attend to the 
wants of the lady who sits next to you, the second 
to attend to your own. In performing the first, 
you should take care that the lady has all that she 
wishes, yet without appearing to direct your atten- 
tion too much to her plate, for nothing is more ill- 
bred than to watch a person eating. If the lady 
be something of a gourmande, and in over-zealous 
pursuit of the aroma of the wing of a pigeon 
should raise an unmanageable portion to her 
mouth, you should cease all conversation with her 
and look steadfastly into the opposite part of the 
room. 

If you have taken wine with every one at the 


table, you must not attempt to libate aught but 
water again till the cloth is removed. The decan- 
ter is then sent round from the head of the table, 
when each person may fill his own glass. At din- 
ner never ask for ale or porter; it is a coarse mix- 
ture, and injures the taste of wine. If you should 
happen to be blessed with those lovely nuisances, 
children, and should be entertaining company, 
never allow them to be brought in after dinner 
unless they are particularly asked for. Never talk 
politics at a dinner-table nor in a drawing-room, 

If you remove your hat, you need not at the 
same time bend the dorsal vertebre of your body, 
unless you wish to be very reverential, as in sa- 
luting a person of distinction. If yon have re- 
markably fine teeth, you may smile affectionately 
upon the bowee without speaking. 

A lady should rarely take the arms of two gen- 
tlemen, one being upon either side; nor should a 
gentleman usually carry a lady upon each arm. 
The latter of these iniquities is practiced only in 
Vermont, the former, perhaps, in Kamtschatka. 
There are, to be sure, some cases in which it is 
necessary, for the protection of the ladies, that 
they should both take our arm—as in coming home 
from a concert, or in passing on any occasion 
through a crowd. 

If you have bad squinting eyes, which have lost 
their lashes and are bordered with red, you should 
wear spectacles; if the defect be great, your 
glasses should be colored. In such cases, emulate 
the sky rather than the sea. Green spectacles are 
an abomination, fitted only for students in divinity ; 
blue ones are respectable and even distingué. 
Almost every defect of face may be concealed by 
a judicious use and arrangement of hair. Take 
care, however, that your hair be not of one color 
and your whiskers of another; and let your wig, 
if you wear one, be large enough to cover the 
whole of your real hair. On Sunday, never wear 
white trowsers, light vest, white stockings or light- 
colored gloves, and studiously avoid on that day 
anything like display. 

In a ball-room, lead your partner through the 
dance very gently, only touching her fingers, not 
grasping her hand. Dance quietly but gracefully, 
moving only your legs and feet, not your body to 
and fro like a pendulum. If you have no ear for 
music, or a false ear, never dance at all. 

Fashion is so completely distinguished from 
good-breeding that it is often opposed to it. It is, 


in fact, a system of refined vulgarity. What, for 

example, can be more vulgar than incessantly 

talking about forms and customs ?—about silver 

A gentleman follows 
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forks and French soups? 
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these conventional habits, but he follows them as 
matters of course. If he sees a person who eats 
with his knife, he concludes that that person is 
ignorant of the usages of the world, but he does not 
shriek and faint away like a perfumed dandy. If 
he dines at a table where there are no silver forks, 
he eats his dinner in perfect propriety with steel, 
and exhibits neither by manner nor by speech that 
he perceives any error. To be sure, he forms his 





One sultry summer afternoon, as I half-reclined 
on a lawn of freshest green, cooled by the shade 
of a mossy grove, I fell into one of those fits of 
idle musing with which I have so often whiled 
away precious hours. Conscious of many unful- 
filled tasks, I made a few feeble efforts to rouse 
my sleeping energies, but relapsed after each into 
a more hopeless state of listlessness. 

Thus hours flew on, when gradually the sur- 
rounding scene faded and changed ; I seemed in 
a new region. While gazing around I was startled 
by the approach of one, human in form, but in 
beauty and air supernatural. As she advanced I 
was awed by the magical fascination of her looks. 
Her face beamed with the light of nineteen sum- 
mers. Her bright, gray eye flashed with a god- 
like animation, vigor and intelligence. Her rosy 
cheek, shaded by a curtain of golden ringlets, 
glowed with perfect health. Her finely-arched 
and ruby lip beamed with love, happiness and re- 
solution, beautifully blended. 

But above all, her step disclaimed mortal origin ; 
it was marked with sprightliness, decision and 
majesty. Roused to animation by the beautiful 
vision, I eagerly awaited the words she seemed 
about to utter. A magic smile was the prelude to 
the following— 


“ Mortal, to you on an errand of love 
I come from the kindly powers above. 
I've watched you from your earliest hour; 
I've seen my sister Fortune pour 
The richest blessings of her store 
Around your path. Joy’s purest flowers 
She freely gave to cheer your way 
And light the gloom of sorrow’s day. 
I pitied when I saw you turn 
Heedless away, and lightly spurn 
Her gifts so blessed if valued right. 
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own opinion about the condition of his entertainer, 
but he never presumes to harangue about such de- 
linquencies. 

By attending to these trifling regulations, young 
men on entering the world will be able to acquire 
the health of the true gentleman and a consider- 
able insight into the knowledge of the anatomy of 
refinement. 





Among the founts which play on high 
Amid the gardens of the sky, 

There’s one which flows most clear and bright— 
The spirit of that one am J, 

It is the fount of Energy. 

A vial here to you I bring, 

Filled with the waters of that spring. 
It will your drooping soul inspire, 

*T will waken vigor, and delight 

Your talents with ambition’s fire, 

And make the load of duty light 
When Idieness would Duty sway. 
Drink it— twill chase the fiend away.” 


Thus saying, she extended her hand to me with 
the vial. I gratefully took it, for how long had I 
desired such a gift. 

** Kind goddess,” I said, ‘I thankfully accept 
your heavenly gift, and will faithfully use it to 
inspire me to the fulfilment of the duties which 
have been so wickedly neglected. But, ah! when 
its contents are exhausted, who will replenish the 
vial ?”? 


“ Maiden, the gift is not of earth— 
A heavenly region gave it birth. 
Its crystal source can never sink ; 
It widens as you deeper drink. 
Unless you ne’er your vial taste, 
The precious gift can never waste. 
Then freely drink—the fount on high 
Will ever yield a fresh supply.” 


She ceased, and was floating on silvery wings in 
mid air. The scene around me was again changed. 
I awoke and found myself beneath the same green 
tree, and knew that it was al] a dream! 

But no longer did I linger lazily on the lawn. 
With fresh energy I returned to my unfulfilled 
tasks, for I felt the moral of my dream. 
RosEMARY. 





























Thou, to whom the 


SLOW AND WITH FEELING. 


THE INFANT’S PRAYER. 
WORDS FROM MORA CARMODY. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY 
PROFESSOR F. W. HORNCASTLE. 
[Expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book.] 


night from danger shield 


my head; And 
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heart to shed. 





§ And pray for me al! sin to shun, 
That in the kingdom of thy Son 
I with his saints his joys may share. 


2. And blessed Lady—pure and mild! 
O listen to a feeble child, 
Who asks of thee a mother’s care ; 
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SONNET.* 


BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 


“T have quaffed 
Life from the lips of beauty, and shall I, 
Who've banqueted like a god, be now content 
With meager fare, or trust to mortal drugs, 
And run, a common idler, through the world, ' 
With not a heart to own me ?”—Barry ConNWALL. 


Ay, thou art powerful in beauty’s might, 
Instinctive sweetness and divine repose, 
Pliant to win, unyielding for the right, 
Armed with all spells luxuriant nature knows; 
Yet, my fair queen, as in all human skill, 
There is a limit to thy regal sway— 
I can exult o’er thy majestic will, 
And smile thy pride triumphantly away : 
Yes, even I, so humble, am thy peer, 
Matchless in heart as thou in conscious grace, 
As strong, by virtue of a faith sincere, 
As thou in noble form and angel face: 
Others a whim may fetter or release, 
But I will love in spite of thy caprice. 


Beauty in shapes more brilliant, rich and wild, 
Has thrilled me with a sorrowful delight— 

I grew bewildered like a wondering child, 
As if made happy in my own despite : 

But thy ingenious charms, like mountain air, 
With calm enjoyment all my senses fill— 

When near, I seem thy very life to share, 
And absent, revel on thy memory still! 

Ah! passion is not blind, when with it glows 


Mind, heart and confidence serene and deep, 
When syr.pathy dissolves all custom’s snows, 

And with mild touch invades love’s fevered sleep; 
Then nature’s highest mandate we obey, 
And our whole being vibrates to its sway. 


Lurked there no stars behind each shifting cloud, 

The pearly skies would be but what they seem— 
Wert thou with lesser qualities endowed, 

I could more easily renounce my dream; 
But having seen the veil drawn half aside, 

That from the world thy noble heart conceals— 
And passed within the battlements of pride 

To know as truth what love’s own dream reveals— 
And momently thy glorious being felt 

Mingle with mine spontaneous and bold, 
As if their very elements would melt, 

And heaven’s own blessedness at once unfold— 
Can I to meaner objects stoop the wing, 
In quest of what thy love alone can bring? 








; * As several errors occurred in the publication of Mr. 
Tuckerman’s Sonnet last month, we republish it in ths 
number corrected. 














LADIES’ WORK DEPARTMENT. 





ORNAMENTAL NEEDLEWORK. 


In the last number we gaye a general description of 
crotchet work, and several illustrations of particular pat- 
terns. We now proceed to give 


A Crotchet Slipper. 





This pattern is intended for a slipper in German wool 
or crotchet silk, in stripes across the front, continued in 
the same direction round the back. The color of the dif- 
ferent stripes are as follows: First stripe—yellow, with 
pattern composed of lilac, green, claret, bright scarlet and 
blue. Second stripe—lilac; the pattern in stone-color, 
gold-color, green, white and pink. Third stripe—green; 
this stripe is wider than any other on the slipper. The 
pattern is composed of scarlet, claret, black, gold-color, 
white, stone-color, blue, gold-color and lilac. Fourth 
stripe—white ; pattern in blue, yellow, green and scarlet. 
Fifth stripe—scarlet; pattern in black, yellow, green, lilac 
and white. Sixth stripe—blue; pattern in gold-color, 
claret, pink, green and white. 

The narrow stripes are repeated round the back of the 
slipper, the sole of which may be formed of coarse 
crotchet in black. 

For a moderate sized gentleman’s slipper in crotchet 
silk, the toe may be commenced with twenty-four stitches, 
and increased in the succeeding rows until the width 
across the instep were eighty stitches; but, as some per- 
sons work much tighter than others, a positive number 
cannot be given. The silk also may vary in size, as well 
as the dimensions of the slipper. The increasing is made 
by the addition of a stitch on each side of the work. The 
ends of the wool or silk may be threaded with a needle 
and run into the inside of the work. 


Crotchet Chanceliére. 





It is impossible to give the exact number of stitches— 
each row varying. It is best to cut a stiff paper of a pro- 
per size, as the pattern, first of the top, then ofthe bottom. 
The stitches of the band are worked in a contrary direc- 
tion to those of the top, as shown in the above engraving. 
The annexed pattern will be found suitable for a chance- 
liére. 





The “ crotchet slipper pattern,” also the Turkish pattern 
in the last number, are very pretty for the chanceliére. 
Four-thread fleecy and a steel needle are used. The in- 
side of the chanceliére is made separate and knitted with 
the brioche stitch, in six or eight-thread fleecy. The er- 
mine ruff or trimming, in worsted, is easily procured; if 
not, a thick knitted fringe, three or four times doubled, 
will be a good substitute. The bottom is formed of leather 
or cloth. To be made up on a firm foundation, and stuffed 
between the lining and work with wool. 


A Plain Crotchet Bag in Silk. 


Commence at the top with a chain of about one hundred 
and forty stitches, in crotchet silk, (black,) on which work 
a plain row, and then one row alternately every two 
stitches with black and middle blue. The bine after- 
wards forms the ground of the pattern, of which then 
work one plain row. 





The sma! stars in the pattern are rich gold-color, the 
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other parts light yellow brown ; crotchet one row of plain 
ground on each side of the pattern, and repeat the row of 
black and blue stitches. An usual sized bag will take 
about seven skeins of crotchet silk. 


A Crotchet Bag with Star-Shaped Bottom. 


Make a chain of fourteen stitches in claret-colored 
silk; join both ends together, and crotchet one plain row 
all around. In the next row (in order to keep the circle 
flat) every other stitch is to be made a seam or dividing 
stitch, which is done by putting the needle under both 
loops instead of one, and making two stitches in the same 
place, every other stitch being a plain stitch. In the next 
row work the seam stitch in the same place, leaving two 
stitches between each instead of one. Repeat this circle 
sixteen times, always observing to keep the seam stitch in 
the same place, the number of plain stitches gradually 
increasing, when a flat surface of about four inches in 
diameter will be produced, intersected with seven raised 
stripes. 

A vandyke border, in claret and green, may now be 
made as follows: First row—five stitches claret, one 
green. Second row—three stitches claret, three green. 
Third row—one stitch claret, five green. Fourth row— 
plain row of green. 

The following pattern may be worked in green on the 
claret ground. 
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When within five rows of the top of the bag, work one 
plain row of ground; repeat the vandyke, and work two 
plain rows of the claret ground. This bag is very pretty 
worked in white and gold, in blue and gold, or black and 
gold. It may also be varied in color as taste may dictate. 
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“ Muste has charms” to dispel prejudices as well as to 
soothe sorrows. Mary Howitt, whose bitter feelings 
against us Americans were so copiously poured out in 
her preface to one of Miss Bremer’s works, “ Strife and 
Peace,” we believe, has written a most laudatory epistle 
“To the Hutchinson Family,” that band of sweet min- 
strels from the “Old Granite State.” She thus com- 
mences :— 

“ Band of young apostles, 
Teaching love and truth, 
Ye are come before me 
In your glorious youth; 
Like a choir of angels 
Missioned from above, 
To make our souls acknowledge 
How beautiful is love!” 
And she closes in this strain:— 
“ We have seen and loved you! 
We have pressed your hand, 
We have blessed you, and we bless 
In you your native land! 
Farewell! God’s angels guide you, ye young and noble 
band!” 


This is beautiful poetry and noble sentiment. Mary 
Howitt is herself again. 


Laptes’ Saors.—The celebrated Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
in his Sargical Lectures, says that “If shoes were con- 
structed of the shape of the human foot, so that the 
pressure might be everywhere equal, neither corns nor 
bunions would ever be known.” But ladies will wear 
narrow shoes, and low in the instep, so the toes are 
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squeezed together and pressed against the leather—and 
gentlemen like to see little feet. The Chinese sentiment 
seems inherent in the civilized race, only the “ Celestials”’ 
bring the matter into the smallest possible compass. 

Ovr Deap Letrer Orrice.—The success attending this 
experiment is complete. Already a number of valuable 
letters have been rescued from the fate of the dry weil of 
oblivion, where they had lain till they resembled, in din- 
giness, manuscripts from Herculaneum, and ours will, 
no doubt, be quite as worthy perusal as those ancient 
documents. But let us read this first, a genuine letter, 
directed to a lady whose name we do not fee! at liberty 
to give. 

Martinsville, Va., March 20, °45. 

Mapvam:—Such is my confidence in your wisdom, that 
I wish to secure your services in a matter of importance, 
atleast to me. I wish you to aid me in procuring a wife. 
You are, no doubt, ready at this juncture to pronounce 
me a romantic fool; but stay—what is a wife? She is 
one suited by nature and equality to her husband. The 
stupid man who enters into this contract with a woman 
of genius and wit, has no wife, but a superior, whom 
necessity compels him to obey. So, on the other hand, 
aman of learning and talent can never be happy when 
linked with one who has no sentiments or feelings in 
common with hisown. I have received, by the kindness 
of my parents, a liberal education. A comfortable for- 
tune, a spotless reputation, as much credit for talent and 
for sense as it is usual for young men to possess at 26— 
are the benefits I possess on entering the theatre of life. 
What is the next blessing to be sought? Unquestionably 
awife. Believing that I possess talents capable of being 
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made useful to the public, I feel ambitious of exercising 
them. But I am determined to marry—but not for gold. 
I want a wife (and she is not in this portion of Virginia) 
possessing a highly cultivated mind. I do not mean one 
who has yawned over a few novels, or slept over a few 
reviews—on the contrary, this would be no recommenda- 
tion. I want a wife who has read—read books, read 
nature, read the human heart. Of what avail is know- 
ledge without the power of application? How foolish to 
call her wise who, with all her wisdom, is unable to 
make a reasonable husband contented and happy! I 
wish for a wife, then, who has not only great acquire- 
ments, but the “genius” to make them appiicable to every 
day oecurrences—a wife that can think. I do not ask 
her to bring me any pecuniary aid, but modesty joined 
with sprightliness, wit with prudence, chastity and virtue 
with caution, a soul spirited yet generous, and a heart 
overflowing with love. I would also require beauty of 
person— for, though fading, *tis pleasant‘ to behold while 
it lasts, and sweet to recollect afterwards.” 

Is there no lady of this kind in your city, struggling 
against poverty to elevate herself in the estimation of the 
world? Is there no beautiful, but neglected child of ge- 
nius, who needs nothing but the mantle of protection? If 
so, She may find in me a generous friend, a sympathizing 
husband. 

What I seek, then, is this:—A lady not over twenty 
years of age, possessing superior beauty, vinTUE and ac- 
complishments, though she be poor and the daughter of 
the humblest citizen in your city. If you know such a 
girl, give me her name, and she shall have from me a 
satisfactory answer to every question she may propose. 
Will you attend to the above, and oblige one who will 
ever be profoundly grateful to you? Yours most faithfully, 

Cuar_es Hen. Morton. 


This second letter is dated ten years back, and, there- 
fore, will be good data for those who wish to prove the 
advancement of female education, What a contrast be- 
tween the schools then and now! 


Belmont Retreat, June 15, 1536. 

My Dear Saran:—You must excuse my delay in an- 
swering your last, for really I have been accablée with 
affaires. Now l ought to be down in the history class, 
but as it is a lesson I never know, and to which I never 
pay any attention, I may as well give the time to you. 
My dear, you must coax your father to send you to our 
school. When I look back at the thing I was when I left 
the country, I really smile. Now, I am so improved, you 
would not know me, indeed you wouldn't. At Miss Good- 
enough’s we used to be bored with study, study; lessons, 
lessons; while everything of real use, everything prac- 
tical, was quite neglected. Who in society ever asks 
you the capital cities? or the courses of rivers? or who 
cares when those old Romans and Greeks lived, or what 
they did? Now, I have gained a usage du monde, and an 
air and style. Now, I know that eyes are not merely to 
see with, that clothes are not to be hurled on any how; I 
have studied, and with allowed success, the art of dress; 
I have learned to know what is becoming, how to be ad- 
mired. We have, nominally, masters for a long list of 
sciences; but the truth is, that we are satisfied with the 
name only, and we give no application but to those 
which are calculated to be an advantage in the world 
—singing and dancing. These we know are neces- 
eary, and to them we give those hours you wasie on 
musty grammars. If you had seen me the other night in 
the dress of a sultana, at our fancy ball, dancing the Ma- 
zurka with Tom Darling, the most fashionable beau in 
the city! I was dressed 2 ravir, in a lovely short tunic 


of gold muslin, with Turkish pantaloons confined at the 
ankle, to display a soulier mignon of white satin. We 
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go to all the operas. Mrs. Modish thinks it improves our 
taste. You remember Miss Goodenough’s narrow max- 
ims about economy and not wasting our parents’ money! 
Mrs. Modish tel!s us that an unfashionable hat or dress is 
a daily and clinging shame, which debases the mind and 
disfigures the person. So she makes us get everything of 
Madame La Folle, whose charges are, like her wares, 
beyond all others in the city. When we go out in public, 
you have no idea how we are admired. 

Mamma has written for me to go home at the next holi- 
days, but I shall do mon possible to stay here another 
year. I have taken a hatred to the country. Madame 
Pironette has come, and I cannot lose a minute from my 
dancing. Adieu, my dear. 


Toute & vous, Crctitia. 


The next, which we regret did not reach its destination, 
seems to have been written by the editor of a periodical, 
so much in our own vein, that we almost fancied it ours. 
But the caligraphy we could not claim—it was too beau- 
tiful. However, we adopt the sentiment, and commend 
it to all who understand. 

Yew York, Jan., 1839. 

My Dear Younc Lapy:—I return your story, as you 
requested, if not wanted. You also desired that I would 
point out the faults. This is a difficult, and, usually, a 
very ungrateful task. However, I will give a few hints, 
which may be of use if you make literature a pursuit. 

There are too many adjectives—too much of glittering 
metaphor and high-flown expression in the story. If 
you would write more naturally, write as you converse, 
these faults would, of course, disappear. Have you ever 
read Miss Austin’s novels? If not, I advise you to peruse 
these, not to imitate, but to examine her sources of power. 
She understood the female heart thoroughly, and human 
nature is most traly delineated in her pleasant stories. 
Then, if you could acquire more of her refined taste in 
the choice of words, and her naturalness of description, 
you would soon overcome the great difficulty which an 
unpractised writer of a vivid fancy has to encounter— 
namely, the desire to use lofty language and write fine 
sentences. 


Our last specimen is a practical epistle, which tells its 
own story. 
Philadelphia, Oct., 184-. 
I’ve been some time answering yours, dated in June last 
year, 
And I dare say you are wondering why on earth you did 
not hear; 
For I remember that you said I'd nothing else to do, 
And ought to write letters, at least six to your two. 
Now, twenty people say the same, and just to let you see 
I’m not the lazy being you imagine me to be, 
T'll copy some commissions, such as I receive by scores, 
From friends “ remote from cities,” from markets and 
from stores, 
Who all conveniently suppose because I’m not a wife, 
And have no children of my own, I lead an idle life. 
Well, here’s a sample, from a town in a New England 
State : 
“Dear Patty, I have just returned, and am in trouble 
great, 
There’s been a case of small-pox here, just fifteen miles 
away, 
The patient died, they buried him a week ago to-day— 
And John and Harry will not take our doctor’s vaccina- 
tion, 
And they are in such splendid health, I would not for 
creation 
That anything should ail them while their father is from 
home— 
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They might, within one little week, be sleeping in one 
tomb, 

Or else live on all pitted! 
lure, 

If you would save from such a fate each darling’s lovely 
feature, 

You must get me some virus, that will be sure to take, 

To-morrow morning early, the first moment that you wake. 

Please go to Meigs or Chapman, no apothecary’s stuff— 

And then, for fear of failure, be sure you get enough! 

See that the cost be trifling, and pay it. if you please— 

I'd rather send the money, but cannot find my keys. 

Get six pairs more of stockings, of finer, betier yarn, 

The last were thin, and you well know I cannot bear to 
darn; 

Do try to get them cheaper :—those collars were too dear; 

You paid within a shilling of the price they're asking here. 

I send this dress to Hancock, the dyer way down town— 

It looks quite rough and frumpy, let him extract the 
brown, 

And color it a little green, or Mazarenish blue; 

I shall expect to see it home as bright and fresh as new. 

Bat do not send the package, as you have done, by Ex- 
press, 

The charge is quite a sum, and they never will take less 

Than their first price; those Express men, you know they 
ne'er abate, 

But now good night, dear Patty, for I find it’s growing 
late.” 

And here’s one from Virginia—a tutor is desired— 

A thorough classic—manners of rare elegance required— 

Sound principles, and honor bright—in politics a Whig— 

Theology a Calvinist, but liberal—no prig ; 

His temper must be perfect, and discipline quite even, 

Not rigid, nor yet yielding—his pupils will be seven, 

Fine, manly chaps, whose ages range from fifteen down 
to five; 

I love the boys, and mean to find the man, if he’s alive. 

I’ve a letter from Missouri, from a mother sorely tried, 

Who cannot get her family with shoes and gloves sup- 
plied, 

Or hats and cloaks—in short, they live on a remote plan- 
tation, 

And want some part of everything created in creation. 

These are but specimens, my friend—and now, perhaps, 
you see 

The reason why I cannot write nine letters to your three. 

I have not read a line for years, the shopman’s bills apart, 

And constant wotting has brought on a beating of the 
heart; 

My clothes all need repairing, my journal’s laid aside— 

My favorite tabby, from neglect, has fallen sick and died. 

In shopping and in packing, oh! what a way to spend 

A busy, thankless life—a life now drawing near its end! 

I'm not opposed to wedlock now—but offers there are 
none, 

And “ Patty Partridge, Spinster,” will be graven on my 
stone. 

So if your daughters ever think, as once I fondly thought, 

They will escape the cares of life, and choose a single lot, 

Remove this error, sad as false, this fatal fallacy, 

And let them take fair warning from—yours, truly, 

Patry P—. 


Now, you dear obliging crea- 
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Certatn Osservances tn Lerrer-Writine.— While we 
are on the subject, we will give a few rules we consider 
excellent. 

The neglect of the following points in our letters often 
produces inconvenience and trouble, and not seldom more 
serious evil. They ought to be impressed upon, and prac- 
tised by, learners. 

1. Attain and preserve a legible signature, Many letters 
miscarry or remain unanswered from the impossibility of 
making out who wrote them. Your address should also 
be written as carefully and legibly as your signature. 

2. Sign your Christian or first name in full, that your 
sexe may be known to a stranger to whom you write. 
Signing by the initial Jeter only is a slovenly practice, 
and often produces ludicrous mistakes in the answer re- 
ceived. Ladies are addressed “ Esquire,” and gentlemen 
* Mrs.” or “ Miss.” 

3. In every letter, or even card, get the habit of giving 
your address full, as for the post-office. Some people think 
that if they do so once it is enough, and the second letter 
comes dated, it may be, “London.” If the first has been 
mislaid or destroyed, and their number is forgotten, to 
say nothing of their street, they cannot be surprised if 
they get no answer. They write another letter, wonder- 
ing that you have not written; that letter, too, dated 
“ London.” 

4. When you write a proper name of person, place or 
thing, recollect that if it be carelessly or illegibly written 
the context gives the reader no help. Therefore, get the 
habit of writing such words plainly, almost in print hand, 
if you would not cause your correspondent the trouble 
and loss of time of writing to you again, to request you to 
do the very thing which you ought to have done at first. 

5. Call to mind to whom you are writing, when you 
come to announce yourself at the end of your letter. Very 
many people are too familiar. This is always offensive : 
the respectful, even beyond the riecessary, never is so. 
“Yours truly,” suits well equals in age and station. 
“Yours faithfully,” is a lithe more respectful. “ Yours 
respectfully,” is proper to seniors and persons above you 
in station, when you know them well. “ Your obedient 
servant,” is proper to all strangers, and persons of condi- 
tion. But good sense and proper feeling will, in the cir- 
cumstances, always suggest the rightexpressions. Above 
all, avoid the over-familiar. 

6. Always use an envelop, and seal with wax, when in 
the least on ceremony. 

7. Always, when you request an answer in a matter of 
your own, enclose a postage stamp, or more if necessary. 
A ready stamped and addressed envelop is still better. 

A Puzziz.— We give this number of the “ Book” with- 
out names. Who are the writers? is the problem to be 
solved. Can they be guessed by their style? 


To Corresponpents.—The following articles are ac- 
cepted: “Parting Lines,” “Love Songs,” “ Modern Hos- 
pitality,” “ Reminiscence.” 

Not wanted: “Vesper’s Reign,” “ First Love,” “ His- 
tory of a Heart,” “Youth and Age,” “The Leper,” and 
“ Annie Duncan.” 
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“ Early Lost, Early Saved,” by George W. Bethune. 
This little volume is of priceless worth to the mourners 
who, like Rachel, are weeping for their children because 
they are not. The “Argument for the Salvation of In- 
fants” meets a response in the heart of every mother, 
which proves its truth. And how consoling are the 
thoughts this interesting writer awakens! how sweet the 
feelings of resignation he inculcates! The mind that dic- 
tated this consoling manual is of the highest order of hu- 
manity—filled with that holy benevolence which, like the 
blessed Saviour, delights to bind up the broken hearted. 
Genius and piety, when united, are irresistible. Publish- 
ed by Mentz & Rovandt, Philadelphia. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published “Mexico before 


and after the Conquest,” by Michel Chevalier, author of > 


“Society, Manners and Politics in the United States.” 
Translated by Fay. Robinson. This able essay was ori- 
ginally published in La Revue des Deux Mondes, and ex- 
cited much attention in France. lis publication at the 
present time, when the actual state of Mexico is the ob- 
ject of so much interest, is very opportune. It is in the 
cheap pamphlet form. 

The same publishers have issued the second and third 
volumes of their “Library for the People.” entitled 
“ Achievements of the Knights of Malta,” by Alexander 
Sutherland, Esq. It is a work of uncommon merit, exhi- 
biting the martial exploits of the most remarkable mili- 
tary order that ever existed. It will be read with lively 
interest by all who admire courage and self-sacrifice in 
the cause of Christianity. The innumerable anecdotes 
and individual traits with which it abounds, apart from 
its historical value, render the book particularly desira- 
ble to the lovers of the chivalrous and the romantic. 

Messrs. E. Ferrett & Co. have published the third and 
fourth parts of Count Montholon’s “Captivity of Napoleon,” 
an invaluable work from the accurate and authentic infor- 
mation it affords respecting the splendid career and dis- 
astrous fate of Napoleon. 

The same publishers have issued, among their other 
new music, “ General Taylor's Grand March.” “General 
Taylor's Quick Step.” and “The Rio Grande Quick Step,” 
very seasonable music. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published the second series 
of “Lives of Men of Letters and Science who Flourished in 
the Time of George III.,” by Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S. 
This series includes Johnson, Adam Smith, Lavoisier, 
Gibbon, Sir Joseph Banks, D’Alembert, and a note on the 
Lives of Cavendish, Watt and Black. Of the literary 
merit of a work of Lord Brougham, it is superfluous to 
speak. This edition is in the cheap form, with good 
paper and print. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., and George 8. Appleton, 
have published “ The History of Rome,” by ‘Thomas Arnold, 
D.D., late Regius Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Head Master of Rugby School, and 
Member of the Archeological Society of Rome. Three 
volumes intwo. Reprinted entire from the last London 
edition. This work is universally admitted to be the best 
history of Rome which has ever appeared in any lan- 
guage. Even Alison, who is opposed to Dr. Arnold in 
politics, admits the soundness of his views, and commends 
his ability and candor in handling those nice historical 
questions arising out of the terrible feuds between the 
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Mebeians and patricians, which so long distracted the 
commonwealth. Avoiding the ultra opinions of Niebuhr, 
Dr. Arnold gives his criticism of the early Roman annals 
its due weight, and carefully disengages the truth of 
history from the superincumbent mass of tradition and 
exaggeration with which it has been obscured by the 
vanity of the Roman writers, and elicits from the facts 
the most useful lessons of political wisdom, lessons which 
every American statesman, and indeed every American 
voter, should weigh and consider with the greatest at- 
tention. 

The same publishers have issued “Expository Lectures 
on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians,” being an attempt to 
apply the Apostle’s argument respecting the errors on the 
subject of the mediation of Christ at Colosse to the present 
circumstances of the church. By Daniel Wilson, Bishop 
of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India. The high charac- 
ter of Bishop Wilson for learning and eandor wiil give to 
this timely publication a degree of authority whieh can- 
not fail to command the atiention of all theological readers. 

Messrs. Appletons have also published “Animal Mag- 
netism, or Psycodunamy,” by Theodore Leger, Doctor of 
the Medical! Faculty of Paris, Late Professor of Anatomy, 
&e. &c. This is a learned and thorough treatise of the 
whole subject of animal magnetism, giving its academical 
history and its general history, and tracing its progrees 
from the time of the ancient Egyptians, Hebrews and 
Persians through the midd!e ages and the modern ages of 
Europe, and concluding with Psycodunamy in the United 
States. It is not only a learned, but an extremely read- 
able and entertaining work. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published “Lives of the 
Kings of England from the Norman Conquest,” with anec- 
dotes of their courts, now first published, from original 
records and authentic documents. By Thomas Roscoe, 
Esq. This work will be welcomed by all who appreciate 
the value of authentic and entertaining history, and espe- 
cially by those who have had the pleasure of reading 
Miss Agnes Strickland’s “ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land,” to which the present work is intended to form a 
companion and complement. This volume comprises the 
life of William the Congueror, and, as a specimen, affords 
a highly favorable idea of the faithful and thorough style 
in which the undertaking is to be carried out. 

Messrs. Leavit, Trow & Co., of New York, have pub- 
lished “Glimpses of the Dark Ages.” It forms the second 
volume of the “ Monthly Series of Useful Reading.” Of 
the English edition of the “ Life of Julius Ceesar,” (vol. 1 
of this series,) 12,000 copies were sold in one month. It 
is observable, however, that the English publisher gave 
precisely the same book, in the same style, for sixpence, 
which the American publishers charge 25 cents for. We 
opine that the American edition will not sell quite so 
rapidly, although the series is very well executed in 
every respect, so far as we may judge from the volumes 
already issued. 

Messrs. G. B. Zieber & Co. have published “Simon 
Girty the Outlaw, an Historical Romance,” by N.7J. Jones. 
This is an interesting story founded on the well-known 
feats of a Swiss adventurer who joined the Indians in the 
numerous attacks on the western frontiers of Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio. It is published in the, cheap pamphlet form. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published “The Chro- 
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nicles of Clovernook, with some account of the Hermit of { 
Belly fulle,” by Douglas Jerrold, a very clever perform- 
ance, in the author’s peculiar style of humor. It is in the 
cheapest pamphlet form. Sold by G. B. Zieber & Co. 

The same publishers have issued “ Voyages of Discovery 
and Research within the Arctic Regions from the Year 1218 
to the present time, under the command of the several Naval 
Officers employed by Sea and Land in Search of a North- 
West Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific; with two at- 
tempts to reach the North Pole.” By Sir John Barrow, Bat 
F.R.S. This condensed view of the labors, sacrifices and 
perils of the arctic voyagers is gathered from the volumi- 
nous writings of Parry, Franklin, Richardson, Back and 
others, and gives the essence of their narratives without 
their voluminous and uninteresting details. It is an ex- 
cellent book for school libraries and families. It is for 
sale by Carey & Hart, Grigg & Elliot, and G. B. Zieber 
& Co. 

Messrs. Harpers have also published “Livonian Tales,” 
by the author of “ Letters from the Baltic.” It is remark- 
able that the lady who writes these stories is the only 
female contributor to the “Quarterly Review,” an honor 
which her remarkable talents richly deserve. For sale 
by Carey & Hart, Grigg & Elliot, and G. B. Zieber & Co. 

The same publishers have issued “The Novitiate ; a Year 
among the Jesuits,” by A. Steinmetz,” an extraordinary 
book, bearing every mark of genuineness and unfolding 
the peculiar training of the Jesuits so completely, that the 
reader ceases to wonder at the prodigies which that so- 
ciety has accomplished since its establishment by Loyola 
in the sixteenth century. 

The same publishers have issued additional numbers 
of the “Jllustrated Wandering Jew,” the “Illuminated 
Shakspeare. and the “ Pictorial History of England,” since 
our last. These publications are al! for sale by Messrs. 
Carey & Hart, Grigg & Elliot, and G. B. Zieber & Co. 

“The Tower of London.” by Ainsworth, with four en- 
gravings by Craikshank; “The Garden,” with an account 
of every vegetable cultivated for the table with the plough 
and the spade; “Henry Russell, or the Year of Our Lord 
2000,” a novel ; “The Horse Doctor,” treating on the manage- 
ment, habits and diseases of the horse; “The Artizan of 
Lyons, or Love's Traces,” by Dennis Hannegan. All the 
above works are from the press of W. H. Graham, of the 
Tribune Building of New York. It will be seen that Mr. 
Graham does not confine himself to the mere publication 
of works of fiction, but combines those of utility. Ains- 
worth’s “Tower of London” is well known. This is a 
new edition, with wood-cuts by Cruikshank, beautifully 
executed. “The Garden” and “The Horse Doctor” are 
books that will be appreciated by those having occasion 
for works on those subjects. “ Henry Russel” and “The 
Artizan of Lyons” are new novels, and very entertaining 
—particularly the latter. Graham the Younger is like 
Graham the Elder. There is a go-aheadiveness about 
both, that seems to set at defiance anything like “ fail” in 
their undertakings. Graham’s works are all for sale at 
the depot of T. B. Peterson, 93 Chestnut street. 

Benjamin Matthias, Esq., has recently published a 
“Manual of Parliamentary Practice,” containing the rules 
of order and the routine of proceedings in al! public as- 
semblies, such as town meetings, club meetings, society 
meetings, &c., which will be found invaluable in aiding 
public men to conduci public business in an orderly and 
regular manner, and prove of eminent service in econo- 
mizing time by a prompt dispatch of whatever presents 
itself to the notice of the meetings where this manual is 
consulted as an authority. 

Messrs, Lea & Blanchard have published No. 22o0f the 
“ American Journal of the Medical Sciences,” edited by Isaac { 
Hays, M.D. This number is rich in contributions from } 
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eminent physicians and surgeons; and is embellished 
with a superb colored engraving. 


A correspondent of the Saturday Evening Post mentions 
that “ Powers has now nearly finished a most exquisite 
figure of a fisher-boy, standing on the shore, with his net 
and rudder in one hand, while with the other he holds a 
shell to his ear and listens if it murmur to him of a gathering 
storm, His slight, boyish limbs are full of grace and deli- 
cacy—you feel that the youthful frame could grow up into 
nothing less than an Apollo. Then the head—how beautiful! 
Slightly bent on one side, with the rim of the shell thrust un- 
der his locks, lips gently parted, and the face wrought up to 
the most hushed and breathless expression, he listens whether 
the sound be deeper than its wont. It makes you hold your 
breath and listen, to look at it.” 

Powers will gain no credit for this statue. The subject 
has been already handled by an eminent German sculp- 
tor, and the statue is now in the possession of the execu- 
tors of the late Edward L. Carey. The subject is a girl 
holding a shel) to her ear, listening. The description of 
Mr. Powers’ subject, which we have italicized, is pre- 
cisely that of Mr. Carey’s, omitting the rudder, &c. We 
do not think that even Mr. Powers can excel this beauti- 
ful production. 

The correspondent is again in error in saying that, 
when the “ Eve” arrives, it will be his first ideal work 
in America. He forgets that the Proserpine, that he eulo- 
gizes so highly, was also ordered by Mr. Carey, and is in 
the same room asthe Girl. Mr. C. died before the Pro- 
serpine arrived. 

We like this system, copied from one of Dusolle’s ad- 
mirable letters from Europe. We object somewhat to the 
once a week— say once a month. 

“ Here a lady throws open her doors once a week upon 
a certain evening, and is ‘at home,’ as you call it, to all 
acquaintances on that occasion. They call, converse, 
eat, drink and are merry. All is withoutceremony. They 
may have been there last week, or they may not have 
been present before for half a century. It is all the same. 
All are welcome. All enjoy themselves; and the delight- 
ful associations which, were she English, she would take 
a pride in confining to her own household, being French, 
she finds a greater pleasure in distributing among all who 
have the honor of her acquaintance. She is not happy 
unless she can divide her happiness with her friends, and 
render them equally joyous.” 





The following is from the North American of this city. 

“Gopry anp Granam.—We have had these two rival 
magazines for April upon our table for some days, and 
we should be remiss if we omitted to notice the improve- 
ments in Godey. We have an admirable number before 
us, and contributions from some of our best writers. Go- 
dey in his fashions is giving Graham’s Paris Plates a 
hard push. Noman has better taste than Godey, or knows 
so well how to be generous in all things to his patrons and 
his friends. We are glad to learn that he has just pur- 
chased the list of a rising magazine, and will add it to 
his own, with the eminent abilities of its editor. This 
will enable Godey to throw out another sail for popular 
favour.” 

Bra NpYWINE Spainc.—The splendid hotel at this place 
is now open, and kept by Messrs. Bagley & Mackenzie, 
of the Columbia Hote! of this city. The names of these 
gentlemen are alone sufficient to insure comfort and plenty 
to their guests. We know of no more beautiful spot than 
this celebrated watering place. 
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